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It is asserted that 
most of the consoli- 
dations that have re- 
cently taken place in 
the public. utility 
field—especially among electric power con- 
cerns—have been in the interest of econ- 
omy. The promoters of these combinations 
allege that the merging of such companies 
has led to an e!imination of duplicated ex- 
pense and a conservation of effort which 
are in line with the campaign against “eco- 
nomic waste” that President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hoover have commended in re- 
cent public addresses. 

Stated briefly, this theory has been that 
a group of public service companies can 
operate more economically and more effi- 
ciently under one management than each 
could as a separate enterprise. 

* * * x 

To a certain extent, a similar advantage 
is believed to exist in the telephone field, 
especially when the question of financing 
the smaller exchange is considered. Many 
small companies desirous of floating securi- 
ties to provide money for extensions and 
replacements have found that their chief 
diffi 


ilty lies in the fact that the amount 


ot capital sought is too small, in itself, 
to enlist the efforts of the larger invest- 
ment houses. 

The company’s security may be good 
enouch, and the capital may be ready at 
hand. but the expense of doing one small 
Job financing at a time has made the 
cost ‘oo great for the one company to in- 
tur ;'one. By grouping several of these 
units together, the expense, it is pointed 


out, vould be reduced for each, making 





INDEPENDENT AND BELL RELATIONS 
IN THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


their capital cost them less, and, besides, 
making the aggregate financing operation 
more attractive to the financial under- 
writers. 

ok * * * 

Many successful Independent telephone 
companies, looking around them, see in 
their territory companies which would fit 
systems. In 


logically into their service 


some cases, these are other Independent 
exchanges serving nearby territory, and in 
other instances they are exchanges belong- 
ing to the Bell organization. 

The 


sees the advantaze in adding these adjoin- 


progressive Independent manager 
ing plants to his organization and building 
up a strong groun that could effect econo- 
mies of operation and improve the service 
given the public. 

Some progress has been made along this 
line, but much remains to be done. 

* *k *k * 

In the negotiations now pending between 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association and officials of the American 
Telephone Co. 


& Telegraph regarding 


transfers of operating properties, there is 
afforded a favorable opportunity for the 
working out of an equitable plan between 
the two groups that will further this move- 
ment. 

The Bell organization officials have un- 
equivocally reaffirmed their belie f—official- 
ly declared in 1922—that there should be 


two strong groups in the telephone indus- 


try. In view of this 
belief, and with the 
changes of owner- 
ship occurring from 
time to time, the In- 
dependent leaders contend that, if the ex- 
isting balance is to be maintained, it is 
Bell 
acquires Independent stations, to relinquish 
Bell 


same ratio. 


necessary for the system, when it 


stations to the Independents in the 


x * * * 

In carrying out such an adjustment there 
would have to be give and take on both 
sides, but with patience and a sincere effort 
at fair dealing such exchanges of property 
could be made that would strengthen both 
groups and be in the public interest. It is 
believed that the relinquishment plan would 
be in harmony with the “Kingsbury com- 
Bell 


Department of 


mitment,” which the organization 


the Justice at 
1913, 


sought to convince the federal authorities 


made to 


Washington in December, when it 
that it was not seeking a telephone mon- 
opoly; and it is also believed that such a 
relinquishment policy would be in harmony 
with the spirit of the “Hall Memorandum,” 
sent to the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association on June 14, 1922. 

It is apparent that the machinery set up 
to regulate transfers of telephone proper- 
ties from one group to another—usually 
Independent to Bell—has not been adequate 
to accomplish the purpose desired by the 
industry as a whole. 

In the future, when sales are made be- 
tween the two groups and each relinquishes 


service points to the other, the transactions 


should be so guarded as to enable both to 
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round out their organizations and 
strengthen their positions in their respective 
territories. 

* * ce *x 

Independent telephone leaders agree as 
to the necessity of the relinquishment pol- 
icy if two groups are to be preserved in 
the industry, and if the existing balance is 
to be maintained. The proposal is unde- 
niably in line with the professed coopera- 
tion between the two groups, and, more- 
over, would seem to be essential if the Bell 
organization adheres to its platform that it 
does not desire a monopoly of the telephone 
business. 

Both sides recognize the fact that in 
making such relinquishments it will not 
always be an easy matter to effect adjust- 
ments. Furthermore, that the exchange of 
"property simultaneously may not always be 
Bell 
It is believed, however, that a 
definite plan can be reached which would 


expedient, especially as concerning 


stations. 


insure the maintenance of two groups in 


the telephone business on their present 
status, and that the policy of relinquish- 
ments offers the most practicable method. 
* ok ok 

In controlling future transfers of ex- 
change properties it is important that there 
be more thought given to their general ef- 
fect on the whole industry than there has 
been in the past. When an exchange is 
offered for sale, in addition to protecting 


stockholders’ attention 


interests, more 
should be given to the effect on connecting 
companies; and an effort made to deter- 
mine which group—Independent or Bell— 


should be the purchaser. Such questions 
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could be settled at conferences of the two 
groups which it is proposed to hold at reg- 
ular intervals, and which undoubtedly will 


save much friction. 


* * * * 


At such conferences all transactions aris- 


ing between companies in both groups 
should be disclosed—including negotiations 


for sales, loans and guaranties of loans. 


Much of the dissatisfaction in the Inde- 
pendent ranks has been caused by the be- 
lated discovery that in a number of cases 
such transactions have been commenced 
without the knowledge of the Independent 
organization interests. This has given rise 
to a suspicion of doubt of the good faith 


of the Bell which should be removed. 


The fact that these transactions (result- 


ing in Bell acquirement of Independent 


property) were not disclosed until long: 
after, has caused a feeling of distrust and 
uncertainty that interferes with real co- 
it has 
stated that these deals were initiated by 
Bell 


panies, and without the authority or knowl- 


operation. As explanation, been 


representatives of subsidiary com- 


edge of headquarters. 


The statement that headquarters has been 
ignorant of such sub-rosa negotiations has 
been accepted by the Independent organiza- 
tion, on occasions, but it is now contended 
that this free-lance work on the part of 
Bell subsidiary representatives in their ter- 
ritories should be curbed, and that all at- 
tempted deals of this character should be 
made the subject of group conference the 
same as would be the case with official, 


out-in-the-open transactions. 
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An appropriate start in relinquishments, 
by the way, could be made in cases cover- 
ing such deals, particularly where Inie- 
pendent telephone interests were—and are 


—ready and anxious to do the buying. 


The suggestion that there be more fre- 
quent conferences between the Independent 
and Bell groups is a good one. Such mect- 
ing ought to lead to a better understanding 
and prevent the development of situations 
that both sides agree become detrimental 
to the industry when allowed to drift along 
uncontrolled. Timely co-operation would 
avoid much trouble of this nature. 


* * * * 


In other words, all the cards should be 
laid on the table at such conferences, and 
all negotiations for sales, loans and deals 
of all sorts considered and discussed for 
the best interests of the whole telephone 
industry. 

If, for instance, relinquishments by the 
Bell to the Independents are proposed to 
offset purchases of Independent property, 
these transfers should be arranged so they 
will strengthen the Independent group, im- 
prove their situation and also add to the 
efficiency of the public service. The public 
interest, of course, must always be consid- 


ered. 


The anti-trust laws are not suspended, 
and sales of telephone properties can be 
regulated—or estopped—if both groups fail 
to take into proper account the public in- 
terest. With congress in session, and many 
statesmen “r’aring to go” on the warpath 
against the utilities, this phase of the situa- 


tion is particularly important at this time. 


Preparing for the Next Job Ahead 


No Place in Telephone Business for Man Whose Only Qualification Is ‘Pull’ 
Knowledge of the Job and Fair Dealings With Other Employes Only Sure 
Road to Advancement—Observations of an Experienced Telephone Man 


By Herrick L. Johnson, 


Engineer, Two States Telephone Co., Texarkana, Texas. 


“If I were Boss!” 

This thought has often occurred to each 
of us, but how many have taken the trouble 
to analyze the situation and see what is 
really necessary in order that we prepare 
ourselves to take the Boss’ job when the 
proper time comes? This analysis should 
be far-reaching and should involve a deep 
and impartial study of one’s own self in 
order to determine whether we are really 
all we should be. 

The study should not end when we find 
that we have all the knowledge of the job 





that is required. It should continue until 
we have dug into the innermost recesses of 
our mind and conscience and laid our very 
souls bare and open for inspection. Then, 
those things which we find lacking in our 
make-up should be provided. This is a 
pretty hard thing to do and several at- 
tempts will have to be made before satis- 
factory results are obtained, because it is 
really quite a hard thing to admit, even to 
one’s own self, that he is at fault and far 
from perfect in so many things, but it will 
pay in the end. 


About three years ago, I began the prac- 
tice of looking back, studying the charac- 
ters of those whom it had been my fortune 
to know or work for, in order to determine 
why, in my own mind, their promotion was 
or was not received; and I have come to 
the conclusion that in 99 cases out of every 
100 promotions were well merited. 


We all recognize the expression, *!f he 
hadn’t had a pull, he never would have got 
the job.” Now this may or may sot be 
true, as “pull” may sometimes get © mam 
a job, but I have not known of “pu'.’ ever 








he 
sot 
be 
an 
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holding it, the possible exception being in 
the smaller companies. Even in those, the 
tendency is getting stronger every year to 
employ men who can hold their jobs on 
their own merits. 

When you stop to give this “pull” ques- 
tion serious thought, you must admit the 
logic of my statement, that “pull” rarely 
holds a man’s job for him. Take, for ex- 
ample, the executive officer or operating 
head of a corporation. He is responsible 
to the stockholders for the successful op- 
eration of the company and the making of 
money. If he does not operate economic- 
ally and in such a manner as to pay the 
stockholders a fair return on their hold- 
ings, then there is no place for him. 

Thus the stockholders, through their 
board of directors, look to him for results. 
In other words, the president or operating 
head is always chosen because he is a man 
who can produce results and not because he 
is a good fellow. He might be a good fel- 
low, it is true, but that was undoubtedly a 
secondary consideration in his appointment. 

The operating head, in turn, organizes 
on down the line, having the different 
branches of the work in the hands of vari- 
ous department heads. Each must be an 
expert in his own line, and capable of pro- 
ducing results in his own field of author- 
ity. If he cannot produce results, he is 
generally shifted to where he can—or out. 
In other words, in our line of work—that 
of furnishing telephone service throughout 
the civilized world—there would seem to 
be no place for the man whose only quali- 
fication is a “pull.” 

Of course, we all know men whom we 
suspect of having a “pull,” but if we stop 
to consider things from an unprejudiced 
point of view, then we will probably say, 
“Well, perhaps, he has a pull, but he sure- 
ly knows his stuff.” After all, knowing 
your stuff goes a long way. 

If a man holds his job only because he 
has a “pull” and does not know how to 
handle his work, it will mean the inefficient 
handling of that department or branch or 
work. While inefficient handling of the 
work does not always mean operating at a 
loss, it does mean that more money would 
be made or saved were the work handled 
properly and by an efficient department 
head. Thus, does it not seem reasonable to 
suppose that a man is chosen for efficiency 
rather than for other reasons? 

We have heard the expression “Were our 
foresight half as good as our hindsight, 
we would all be millionaries.” This is 
truce to a certain extent. We might not 
be rich, but at least many of us would 
con uct ourselves differently. 

I want to give some of our ambitious 
reaccrs the benefit of some hindsight in 
the hope that it will give them the other 
tell w’s viewpoint, and, in so doing, will 
desc-ibe how various telephone men, whom 
I hove known and worked for, conducted 
the: selves and handled their men. They 
are sood patterns to follow, as they seem 
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to be the kind of men the “big boys” seem 
to want to handle the affairs of the com- 
pany. The names used are, of course, 
fictitious. 

Years ago, when I was but a short time 
out of school, I got a job with a large tele- 
phone company in the engineering depart- 
ment. The boss, Mr. Brown, was a young 
fellow liked by some and disliked by oth- 
ers. Personally, I liked him and used to 
wonder why some of the others did not. 
He was very exacting, and the work turned 
out by his department had to be just so; 
no half-way business about it. Many a 
time he would turn a fellow’s entire work 
down just because of some minor error on 
one job. 

Of course, at the time, I, being young 
and uninstructed, thought he was a hard 
master, but now, looking back, I can see 
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that it was just those qualities which made 
him liked by the more industrious and con- 
sidered worthy of recognition by those 
higher up. Mr. Brown is now one of the 
foremost valuation experts of the country. 

Another engineer under whom I once 
worked was Mr. Smith. He came in one 
day practically unannounced, but there was 
no doubt of his authority. He proceeded 
to make things fly. His ideas were all new 
and seemed to us to be far-fetched. Under 
his direction, we got work out in record 
time—and work amounting to more than 
we had ever dreamed of. We called Mr. 
Smith a rapid-fire engineer—and he was. 
And what is more, he got results. 

Mr. Smith had a pleasing personality and 
played no favorites. He was a driver and 
those who liked to be driven were re- 
warded ; the others fell by the wayside. 

One of those who fell was a district man. 
Everyone liked him and almost everyone 
thought him capable, but after Mr. Smith 
had sent him 15 miles out in the country 
for the third time on the same job, he 
told him in a nice way that he was wasting 
his time with the telephone company and 
to seek more congenial work elsewhere. 
This same party, several years later, was 
holding a minor clerical job with some com- 
mercial house, proving that the boss was 
right. 

Mr. Smith was a good engineer and a 
good organizer. He did not let personali- 
ties enter into business, always speaking a 
pleasant word or none at all. He was 


never too busy to talk business, but appar- 
ently never had time during business hours 
for the frivolous things in life. 


He was 
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at his desk early and never left until long 


after the office was empty. Those who 
deserved it were rewarded, but those who 
did not, were not. He abolished a system of 
reporting from the field while we were at 
work, saying that if he could not trust 
a man he would fire him. 

Mr. Smith has _ received recognition 
from time to time, being transferred from 
one place to another, always to a larger 
job with more responsibility, until now he 
is chief engineer for one of the largest 
group of companies in the United States. 

There was another engineer whom I 
knew, a fine fellow, tall, good-natured, 
liked by everyone. He could talk to the 
president when necessary, and talk in a 
convincing manner; also, he could go out 
and talk to the roughest laborer or line- 
man on the job. I think he knew all their 
names and all had a common nickname for 
him. “Holly.” Men liked to work for 
“Holly” because they always figured he 
would treat them fairly— and he did. One 
instance in particular that I remember has 
always been a great lesson to me. 

I was responsible for the designing of 
some construction to the value of many 
thousands of dolalrs. The original plans 
were changed and I thought I had canceled 
certain prints, but one of them was neg- 
lected. One day, “Holly” went on a tour 
of inspection with some of the officials. On 
returning, he called me to his office and in- 
formed me that a certain new ‘lead of poles 
had been built contrary to his instructions 
to omit them. They were to have carried 
a trunk cable but the route having been 
changed, they were not necessary. I was 
sure I had canceled that part of the job 
but investigation proved that I had over- 
looked a bet that cost the company about 
$200 or $300. 

Of course, I was sorry and told “Holly” 
so. He was sorry, too, but instead of 
“bawling” me out, he said: 

“Being sorry does not help matters; the 
poles are up and | have just argued my- 
self sick trying to convince the chief engi- 
neer, the plant superintendent and the gen- 
eral manager that those poles are neces- 
sary, from an engineering standpoint, to 
re-route some lines. Perhaps they believe 
it, but I doubt it. I do not know where 
the lines are coming from, but you had 
better see the foreman, and see what you 
can figure out.” 

I saw the foreman, and finally we got a 
pair of wires on the poles, and thus saved 
the honor of the department. 

“Holly” might have blamed the whole 
thing on me, but that was not his way. He 
was always outspoken and never hesitated, 
personally, to take the blame for anything 
which happened in the department. The 
boys were his boys, and their errors were 
his mistakes. His square-dealing has made 
him beloved by all the men wherever he 
has been in whatever position he had held. 

When he was promoted to a division su- 
perintendency, I think he knew every man 
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in the division—none was too humble to be 
noticed. When he was made a general su- 
perintendent, he extended his acquaintance 
to the entire field. Now that he is gen- 
eral superintendent of plant of one of the 
largest of the Bell groups, I have no doubt 
that his first step was to get acquainted 
with the men on the job. “Holly” is still 
a young man, being less than 40, and no 
doubt owes his success to two things—fair 
dealings with his men and knowing his job. 

I once knew a young fellow whom every- 
one apparently liked but for some reason 
or other, he never seemed to make any 
headway. He was shifted around from one 
minor job to another and occasionally re- 
ceived a small increase. Many have won- 
dered why this man never got anywhere. 
He was quite bright and had good ideas, 
and men apparently liked him. 

‘One day I learned the reason: He had 
the Big Boss’ ear and although the Big 
Boss used to listen, still he would not place 
him in a position of responsibility, know- 
ing that if he could not be true to those 
working with him, he would not deal fairly 
with those placed unde: him. Thus, a 
really brainy and likable 'man was passed 
up. 

One time a cable splicer said to me: 
“Gee, but it is hard to work for Jones. 
He is the most unreasonable man I eve1 
knew. Yesterday, I soldiered on the job 


because I wasn’t feeline very well. But 


I told him how hard I worked and he said 


that was fine; and now I’ve been working 
like the dickens all day, and he just bawled 
me out for not doing anything.” 

Jones is the one inefficient man whom I 
know who got his job purely by pull—and 
evidently held it for the same reason. The 
men had not respect for him and were con- 
stantly “putting things him. 
Men of Jones’ type, however, are fast dis- 
appearing, and never get any farther than 
the minor jobs. 


over” on 


Then, there was a plant superintendent 
whom we once had, cold appearing and 
thought by many to be so. Of course, not 
reporting directly to him, I, like many oth- 
ers, judged hastily. The first time I was 
called to his office (my boss being absent) 
I received the surprise of my life, for he 
was one of the most pleasant men to talk 
to that I have even known. 


He, too, dealt fairly with his men. This 
was shown during a strike. The main 
cables had all been cut. He called his 


chief foreman in and asked who could be 
sent out to splice the cables. The foreman 
replied that it was a mean and dangerous 
job and that he hesitated to ask any one to 
do it; therefore, he thought he would do 
it himself. The plant superintendent said 
“I'll help you”—and he did. 

This man was fair and impartial and a 
good organizer. His men liked him be- 
cause they liked the men he chose as fore- 
men and supervisors. He now holds prob- 


ably the biggest plant job in the country, 
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and fair and square-dealing, coupled with 
an exact knowledge of the business, no 
doubt are responsible for his success. 


Therefore, it looks to me, after glancing 
back over the past years and thinking of 
the men for whom I have worked and 
with whom I have worked, and thinking 
of their success or failure, that there were 
real reasons for each. Those who met with 
success undoubtedly deserved it. They 
were all “he-men” and dealt with men in 
a man-to-man way. The successful ones, 
so far as I have been able to observe, were 
on the square. They upheld their men, 


their boss and the company. Their men 




















“If you want to succeed, study your- 
self and your boss and your boss’ boss 
—and prepare for the next job ahead. 

Play fair, become 100 per cent pro- 
ficient in your work, learn men and 
men’s ways, and do not get over-ambi- 
tious.”—Herrick L. Johnson. 








liked them, and, liking them, produced bet- 
ter results. 


Of course, there are lots of men of the 
other types in all organizations, those who 
delight in “bawling” a man out, the over- 
ambitious, the gambler, the booze-hound, 
the woman-chaser. With rare exceptions, 
these never get beyond the first small pro- 
motion and if promotion does comes, it sel- 
dom comes until they have turned over a 
new leaf. 

The executives of a company want re- 
sults, and results cannot be obtained where 
efficiency is lacking. Efficiency is best had 
where the employes all know that the boss 
“knows his stuff” and is going to treat the 
men fairly. Wine, women and song, eva- 
siveness and ignorance, go hand in hand 
with inefficiency ; while fair dealing, knowl- 
edge, and clean living will always produce 
good results. No workman will do a good 
job unless he respects the boss and the 
company. 

The men described are all true charac- 
ters and any one is a good pattern to be 
guided by. So if you want to succeed 
study yourself and your boss and your boss’ 
boss—and prepare for the next job ahead. 
Play fair, become 100 per cent proficient in 
your work, learn men and men’s ways, and 
do not get over-ambitious. Also, it may 
help to bear in mind the following words 
by B. C. Forbes: 


“The Man Who Has It In Him” 


“The man who has it in him, usually can 
make his mark wherever his lot happens to 
have been cast. Rolling stones rarely reach 
the summit. 


“Of course, brainy, energetic, progres- 
sive, capable men do sometimes find them- 
selves up against a stone wall and must 
alter their course in order to progress. But 
as a rule, those who imagine that their ad- 
vancement is being blocked by a stone wall, 
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are being held back by their inability to 
scale obstacles.” 


Quarterly Meeting of Directors of 
National Association. 


The quarterly meeting of the directors 
of the United States Independent Te'le- 
phone Association, held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, December 4, was one of the 
best the directors have ever held. There 
was in evidence a most unanimous senti- 
ment in favor of cooperation and construct- 
ive activities furthering the growth of the 
Independent group. 

H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, Pa., pre- 
sented a statement regarding the revised 
plans for the sesqui-centennial exposition at 
Philadelphia, commencing next June. He 
showed plans of the grounds and buildings 
and told of the present state of progress. 
A great many questions were asked rela- 
tive to the exposition by both the directors 
and manufacturers. 

No decision as to holding the national 
convention in Philadelphia during the 
sesqui-centennial was arrived at. The dis- 
cussion finally left the matter with the 
executive committee and the manufacturers. 

A progress report of the executive com- 
mittee on the conference with officials of 
the Bell company relative to a change in 
the procedure in purchases of Independent 
properties by the Bell was read by Secre- 
tary Deering. There was an extended dis- 
cussion of the report and the situation in 
the Independent field, which ended in the 
progress report of the committee being ac- 
cepted and instructions given the com- 
mittee to continue the conferences with the 
Bell officials. 

Those present at the meeting were: Ben 
Woodbury, Chicago; H. L. Beyer, Grin- 
nell, lowa; W. R. McCanne, Rochester, N. 
Y.; L. Q. Trumbull, Chicago; C. L. Jones 
Athens, Ohio; F. A. Knapp, Bellevue, 
Ohio; W. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, Wis.; 
W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; E. D. Schade, 
Johnstown, Pa.; W. G. Brorein, Tampa, 
Fla.; C. A. Shock, Sherman, Texas; 

W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Deer- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa; F. B. MacKinnon, 
Chicago; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; 
E. C. Blomeyer, Kansas City, Mo.; H. F. 
Farwell, Terre Haute, Ind.; G. R. Fuller, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. B. Earle, Waco, 
Texas; Houck McHenry, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill., and 
Dr. R. E. Gordon, El Paso, IIl. 


Illinois Bell’s Business for Ten 
Months Shows Big Gain. 
The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. revorts 


for the month of October an operatin. 1n- 


come of $12,161,946, compared with $1 ,203,- 
749 for the corresponding month last year. 

For the first ten months of the p «sent 
year the company reports an operati..¢ in- 
come of $9,148,114, compared wit! $7, 
703,747 for the corresponding peric ‘ last 


year. 
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Quantitative Budget and Its Value 


How the Budget Is Checked as to Relative Quantities of Plant Items and 


With the Indications of the Telephone Development Studies—The Fourth of 
Several Articles on the Budget in the Series on Telephone Economics 


In the preparation of detail budget es- 
timates it is not possible to picture the 
exact relation of each item to all other 
items in any given area. This is true 
even if each project is made the subject 
of a careful cost and use comparison, 


By T. H. Nicholson 


might be entirely different in one study 
than in another, although the _ results 
might be controlled in each case by the 
same base. The same engineer might make 
the feeder cable study of an area at one 
time on a certain basis and, perhaps, later 
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Sheet No. 4. Typical Arrangement of a Capacity and Provision Estimate. 


bec:use a great many detail decisions are 
nec-ssarily based upon the experience of 
the individual making the study, and it 
irdly to be expected that all engineers 
wil’ arrive at conclusions having a com- 
mo:. base. 

I. is, therefore, desirable that a picture 
be made up to show the relation between 
thee individual conclusions, or, for that 
Mater, between the unit conclusions of 
any one engineer, whose 


perspective 


make a distribution study with 
more recent dévelopments in mind, and 
then find that the distribution system can- 
not be fully or efficiently used. 

Such cases must be expected, and in fact 
they are unavoidable under conditions ob- 
taining in the telephone business where, 
because of the rapid changes in telephone 
use and also in the art, it is impossible to 
accept anything as a fixed condition. 

Such possibilities should not be allowed 
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system 


tc becloud the importance of the budget 
with the idea that it is of no use to plan 
ahead if the plans are subject to any exten- 
sive change; rather the reverse, if any- 
thing, as they show the absolute necessity 
for such advance planning, and for a con- 
stant revision of the plans. 

Now the most efficient method of check- 
ing up the results of these revisions is this 
quantitative picturing of all related items. 
By this means it is possible to avoid the 
provision of a lot of plant that cannot be 
used; or, oppositely and more important, 
to show the necessity for increased facili- 
ties at some spot made necessary by related 
changes but not as yet appreciated. 

The preparation of this phase of the 
budget—which we can call the 
and Provision 
form generally similar to the basic or ex- 
penditure budget as already discussed, and 
should similarly be divided into “Budget,” 
“Ultimate” 
should also correspond with the general 


“ 





Capacity 
Estimate”—should take a 


“Forecast” and sections. It 
budget system as to area and division 
make-up, because, although its more im- 
portant use is in checking area budgets, it 
is also useful in showing excesses or short- 
ages which may look more serious when 
collected together than they do as indi- 
vidual cases. 

This type of information is frequently 
kept in some form or another by various 
departments to assist in checking their 
detail work and also in knowing when they 
have to meet service conditions. It may 
happen that the form it is already in will 
suffice for this budget purpose; but, gen- 
erally speaking, it is better to have the 
information recorded along lines that can 
be made to match the budget. 
also, the budget form of record might be 
suitable for field use, and thus combine the 


Perhaps, 


two. 

On Sheet No. 4 is shown a typical ar- 
rangement of this capacity and provision 
estimate designed to match the expenditure 
part of the budget already discussed, and 
the general procedure is exactly the same. 
On these forms the estimated and fore- 
casted requirements are shown in terms of 
facility units instead of cost units as in 
the former case, these facility units being 
subdivided to include the principal items 
which are usually met with as variables, 
but not including the very large number 
of small items that are more or less con- 
trolled by the items shown. 

The use of this type of form makes the 
estimating of actual capacities, which is 
not always done under other circumstances, 
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and it is felt that this teature alone is well 
worth the effort needed to make and main- 
tain these records. How often does it 
happen that a shortage in facilities is 
found, and under circumstances which will 
not permit of an extension without large 
changes; while at the same time all the 
associated facilities may have ample 
capacity for extension. 

In other words, it is just as important 
to have well-balanced capacities as it is to 
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relation to that actually in use; and the 
result is that, when the occasion arises for 
a cost study, it is rarely known what pro- 
portion of spare plant each subscriber 
should be charged with. 

The form also shows, in addition to the 
capacity and provision items, a set of esti- 
mates derived from the development 
studies showing the estimates of station de- 
velopment in the current and succeeding 
years, so that a direct check on the funda- 
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additional capacity is being arranged jo: 
If this is done, then it is a simple matt: 
to prepare or revise the capacity and est 
mate budget. 

When circumstances demand that a bud 
get be cut down, then a corresponding r. 
duction should be made in this particula: 
estimate and again using extreme care t 
show the actual: facts. 

Sheets Nos. 5 and 6 show a typical 
arrangement for the “Forecast” and “Ulti- 
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Sheet No. 5. Typical Arrangement of the ‘‘Forescast’”’ Section Designed to Match Expenditure Part of Budget. 


have well-balanced actual facilities. Indeed 
this particular feature of the budget— 
capacity and provision estimates—is really 
the keystone of the entire fabric. 

It is, of course, appreciated that there 
is very little, if any, direct relation be- 
tween the numerical quantities of the vari- 
ous facility units. It is in the intelligent 
comparison of these units that the best 
results can be obtained. It is usually 
known, for example, what proportion of 
feeder lines should be maintained for a 
given number of subscribers, or oppositely, 
what percentage of spare conductors 
should be provided. 

It is true that it is impossible to main- 
tain the same spare percentage in each 
cable of a given area, but it should be 
possible to maintain a minimum spare per- 
centage when speaking of the area as a 
whole. 
ter, considering either the example in ques- 
tion or any other facility unit, yet it is 
doubtful if any telephone company knows 
the average amount of any facility unit in 


Although this seems a simple mat-. factors be considered and set down. 


mental plans, as shown by capacity and 
provision, is available. It may also be de- 
sirable to add a column under “Present,” 
showing the actual number of facility 
units in use, and thus get an additional 
check on the accuracy of fundamental 
plans and on current engineering. 

In the preparation of this information 
the greatest care must be taken to change 
the capacity and provision relations in 
either the “Present,” “Proposed” or 
“Total” columns, and, in addition, these re- 
ductions must correspond with the related 
items of the expenditure budget. This 
sounds easy and as should be expected, but 
it is not always evident that such an item 
should be changed. 

To make certain that the quantitative 
items are correct, it is desirable that, in 
cost studies and in the cost estimates, these 
This 
means that each detail estimate should in- 
clude, besides the cost; a statement show- 
ing what portion of existing capacity is 
converted into provision and also what 


mate” sections, again corresponding to the 
expenditure estimates. What has been said 
about the preparation and revision of the 
expenditure sections applies equally well to 
these, and of course the same care to ad- 
just capacity and provision must be taken 
with the forecast and ultimate sections as 
with the current or estimate sections. 

Besides the immediate purpose of this 
feature, there are a number of special uses 
to which it can be put, which, although 
they have but little direct relation to the 
budget, may be very well discussed here. 
One very useful purpose is in the means 
provided for a demonstration to the public 
of amounts of plant that will be required 
tc meet their needs in the future. 

These facts, in the hands of a good ad- 
vertising man, can be made much more im- 
pressive than a similar exhibit showin: 
costs only. The public is more apt 
notice the difference between two cor 
tions if this difference is shown 
graphical form. It is true that re! 
amounts of money can also be show 
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graphical form, but it seems that a picture 
of actual material is much more impressive. 

Then again these figures, either taken as 
they stand or converted into material 
units, are very valuable in showing, for 
example, the probable construction pro- 
eram that must be provided for in the 
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idea already expressed that it is in the 
interest of the telephone company for these 
manufacturers to know probable require- 
ments as far in advance as possible. 

This feature also provides a satisfactory 
medium to determine force developments. 
It is generally appreciated that the develop- 
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Sheet No. 6. Typical Arrangement of “Ulitimate’’ Section of Budget Corresponding to 


Expenditure 


future, not merely from a money or cost 
standpoint, but rather as affecting available 
construction forces, and in showing the 
necessity in many cases for a better bal- 
ancing of the quantity of work to be done 
i successive years. It may be that engi- 
neering cost studies prove that it is eco- 
iomical to carry* out the construction pro- 
‘am in a certain order; but if this pro- 
ram involves very large amounts of work 
i some years and comparatively little in 
oiher years, then it may easily be shown 
hat the engineering program can be 
iaterially changed, and the greatest net 
conomy still obtained. 

This picture, or budget, of probable 
‘ility unit requirements, is also valuable 
discussions and negotiations with manu- 
i-cturers and suppliers, fitting in with the 
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Estimates. 


ment of adequate forces covering all activi- 
ties is just as necessary as the provision of 


.plant or. of the development of business. 


This phase of management is a very large 
subject and cannot be gone into here ex- 
cept to point out this relation between it 
and the budget and this available means of 
at least a general check on the personnel 
work. 

It is difficult to think of any activity that 
is not more or less affected by development 
and in terms that are more closely related 
to the probable facility units than to any 
other conveniently measured unit. Sup- 
plies, for example, are not only dependent 
upon total development but they are also 
dependent in detail on the degree of de- 
velopment of the various constituent parts 
of the plant, which in turn can be ex- 
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pressed to a very large extent by facility 
units. 

In engineering studies there are a great 
many possibilities for economies or im- 
provements that are very frequently lost 
sight of or considered impractical because 
of the supposed large amounts of plant 
which would be affected by a proposed im- 
provement, but which in many cases could 
easily be proved in if the relation between 
the amount of plant existing at this time 
and the amount probably required at some 
future period, was known. 

Referring again to the checking of spare 
plant and assuming that the “Actual Use” 
column is used, it is obvious that this rec- 
ord provides an excellent means of obtain- 
ing accurate knowledge of the total spare 
plant, and, of course, the total spare plant 
per subscriber. With any reasonably well- 
kept plant records and plant unit cost rec- 
ords, it should be an easy matter to esti- 
mate the value of any one of the facility 
units as given. If this information is 
available, then the total value of working 
plant, spare plant and total plant is known, 
and in a form not usually available. End- 
less possibilities in cost studies thus become 
apparent. 

In this section of the budget, as well as 
in the preceding section discussed, there 
has been no mention made of toll plant; 
neither have any items been included in the 
specimen forms covering this type of 
plant. It is felt that from the standpoint 
of accuracy in these general budget studies, 
the toll plant and, in fact, the entire toll 
business should be dealt with separately. 
Almost invariably the method of doing toll 
business is entirely different to the prac- 
tice followed in local systems, and al- 
though many attempts have been made to 
apportion certain percentages 
credits or debits between the two, it is 
generally appreciated that this scheme 
leaves much to be desired; consequently in 
these discussions all consideration to toll 
plant is excluded and a separate toll budget 
assumed. 


either as 


In the preparation of a separate toll 
budget, a great many items will be en- 
countered. that necessitate more or less 
cross reference to the local budget, but if 
any degree of accuracy is desired, this will 
be found to give better results than if a 
combined budget is used. This does not 
mean, of course, that the actual studies— 
accounting, operating, construction, main- 
tenance and so on—are done separately, 
but rather what might be called a two- 
column arrangement is maintained, in 
which a proper change is made to one or 
the other in the actual details. 


Usually also a separate set of forms will 
be necessary to show the capacity and pro- 
vision of the many irregular items which 
cannot be included in regular service set- 
ups. This special record can also include 
private branch exchanges, pay stations and 
booths, private line instruments, etc. These 
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special items are usually included in the 
expenditure estimate but would make the 


capacity: and provision estimate unduly 
cumbersome and without any appreciable 
gain. 
Nation-Wide Study of Utilities 
by Engineering Council. 
Plans for a nation-wide study of public 
utilities are being made by the American 
Engineering former 
Governor James Hartness of Vermont is 
The 


Council, of which 


president. administrative board of 


the council has 
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to the council at its annual meeting in 
Washington in January. 

The committee which. will submit a 
program for the consideration of the 
council consists of Dean Dexter S. Kim- 
ball of Cornell University and Fred J. 
Miller, both past presidents of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers; A. 
W. Berresford of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Institute of Electrical Engi- 
; and Lawrence W. Wallace, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Engineer- 
ing Council. 


American 
neers 







nite 


authorized the appoint- Questions confronting the engineers in- 
iment of a committee to determine a defi- volve where federal regulation should end 
scheme of investigation and report and municipal regulation should 


begin : 

















































THROUGH THE DARK 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Sitting in a hotel dining room one stormy evening,’ I had just been served 
when off went the electric lights. As I sat there in the darkness, listening 
to the comments of people around me, it was both amusing and tragic to hear 
their manner of taking this temporary halt in their little day’s program. 
Some were cheerful and witty, while others made caustic remarks about the 
clectric light service. 

A woman’s voice broke through the hum of other voices with a remark 
which I shall not soon forget because it spoke a truth of which she was not 
aware. She spoke petulantly: “Oh, this is nothing unusual. 
one has stepped on it, this time.” 

Someone had stepped on a live wire which had been blown down by the 
storm, and just about the time this woman was talking, a husband and father 
was being removed from the wire. That was the 
been cut off. 


I suppose some- 


reason the current had 


When I thought of the sorrow in that home, and then of this woman 
whose little pleasure was, for a few minutes, interrupted, I thought, “How 
selfish and self-centered we are most of the time.” 

Of course, she did not know what had happened just before she and her 
little dinner party were seated, or she would not have been so irritated. 

[ was thinking of the great invisible public we serve. How dependent 
they are on us for service; how much they must take for granted. We speak 
to them as through the dark. How do we sound to our patrons? What do 
our voices convey? 

How much stress we should place on this part of our training course for 
operators, and in our operating rooms where actual service is given? 

But do you know, folks, there is very little stress placed on this part of 
an operator’s work, after she leaves the instructor. I know, because I have an 
excellent opportunity to observe such things as I travel in my state, and in 
your state. 

| have noticed that we fall down more in our local work than we do in 
our toll work. Toll work is more personal work, even though we use author- 
ized expressions. I believe we emphasize speed, speed, speed, so much that 
our operators on local think speed and work with speed to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

I am thinking now of that 
of the personal element. 


“Number, please?” as I hear it clipped clean 
Indeed, I visited an office, recently, where I heard 
perators saying, “Ber?” to save time. And, the repetition of the number, 
as I usually hear it, is only a human, meaningless sound. 

And we speak to our subscribers as through the dark. Let us consider 
the grief-stricken mother and her children that night when the husband and 
father was brought home, and the lonely days stretched out into the years. 
How do our voices come to them through the dark? 
the heartaches behind our switchboard signals. 
more than our voices across the dark space. 


How little we realize 
For their sakes, let us put 
Then we will reach all of our 
subscribers in the same manner, whether they are happy, sad, or grouchy. 
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what should be the policy with referenc: 
to regulation and super-power systems: 
whether methods of regulation should b 
written into state constitutions; theories « 
valuation; theories of rate making, ar 
the standards of service required by fed 
eral and state commissions. 


Purchases System at Blair, Neb.; 
Plans Consolidation of Bell. 


E. C. Hunt of Walthill, Neb:, has ol 
tained the controlling interest in the Blai: 
Telephone Co. 
system there with that of the Northwest 
ern Bell Telephone Co. 


and will consolidate th 


With the acquisition of the Blair pro] 
erty, Mr. Hunt’s holdings form the third 
largest telephone system in the state out 
side of Omaha and Lincoln, it is said. 


Belgium Has Slightly Over 100,000 
Telephones in Service. 


According to a recent report, there ar: 
now 347 telephone exchanges in operation 
in Belgium, with a total of 105,026 sub 
scribers. 

Brussels has six three oi 
which are automatically worked; the other 


exchanges, 


converted to automatic 
operation, and the work is expected to be 


three are being 


completed by the end of the year. 


Stone Bluff (Ind.) Telephone. Co. 
Acquired by Thos. D. Sheerin. 


Controlling interest in the Stone Bluff 
Telephone Co., operating some 300 stations 
at Stone Bluff, Ind., and vicinity, has been 
purchased by Thos. D. Sheerin, of Indian- 
apolis, owner of the Fountain Telephone 
Co., of Covington, Ind. 

Mr. Sheerin plans to make extensive im- 
provements to the Stone Bluff plant and it 
is probable that some plan may be worked 
out under which the Fountain and Stone 
Bluff companies will be merged. 


Changes in Personnel of Topeka 
Exchange of Southwestern Bell. 
The following changes have been made 

recently in the personnel of the Topeka, 

Kans., plant of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co.: 

J. R. O’Brien has been transferred to 
Kansas City as construction foreman; F. 
R. Munson has been made district main- 
tenance supervisor; W. B. Ward, Coffey- 
ville, has been transferred to Topeka as 
district plant chief; E. S. Miner has been 
transferred to Coffeyville as district plant 
chief. 

N. E. Gill, Topeka, has been made dis- 
trict plant engineer; J. F. Siebert, Topeka, 
has been transferred to Dodge City as dis- 
trict plant chief; L. C. Caddidy has heen 
transferred to Topeka as toll engineer, and 
N. D. Harrison, Oklahoma City, has been 
transferred to Topeka as 
engineer. 


transmission 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Aiming at Selected Classes of 

Telephone Service Prospects. 

By Lynn AsSHMORE, 

Have you ever been present when a 
speaker singled out a certain portion of 
the audience and addressed his remarks to 
it? Wasn't the rest of the audience more 
intent upon hearing what apparently was 
intended for a select few than if the mes- 
sage was aimed at the entire group? 

This is a trait in human nature that is 
capitalized by some local telephone com- 
panies in their newspaper advertising. . If 
you begin your advertisement in such a 
way that it appears to be intended for the 
eyes of a limited number of prospects, it 
is beyond the limit of human nature for 
most persons to restrain themselves from 
“listening-in.” They want to know what 
you have to say that is more or less of a 
private nature. 

One of the forms commonly used in this 
kind of advertising is the “open letter.” 
While the open letter may be dedicated to 
a single person, or a group, the intent is 
to have everybody read it. There is an 
old, old streak in most of us that compels 
us—no matter good our intentions 
may be—to sneak a glance at a letter left 
lying around. This has been attributed by 
students of human nature to the fact that 
we all are expecting to 
bringing us good news. 

Another thing about the plan of singling 
out a certain class of prospects for tele- 
phone service is that it gives the company 
a chance to be specific. It can, when talk- 
ing to those who have the same occupa- 
tions and interests, show them exactly how 
they will benefit by using a certain class 
of service. The company can go straight 
to the point and picture things from their 
viewpoint instead of its own. 

Not the least advantage of this direct- 
aim advertising is that there will be a large 
number of listeners-in, who will be able to 
apply to themselves some of the arguments 
offered for the select few. 


how 


receive letters 


About Tools and Material. 
By J. A. BracKEN, 

District Instructor, Plant Department, 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
lt was the noon hour and the bunch was 
assembled in the storeroom for their daily 
discourse upon the topics of the day—at 
this time a new type of desk stand—when 
they were interrupted by Dad, the stock- 
keever, noisily telling an installer some 
thi:.zs he ought to know about the proper 

car: and use of tools. 

The installer had just turned in a long 
dril! for exchange and Dad noticed that 
apparently the drill had been sadly treated, 


which goes without saying sure got Dad's 
“goat.” 

“By the hooks of the bearded lineman,” 
roared Dad, “the way some of you duck- 
lings abuse tools is certainly a crime.” 

“Oh, we don’t know about that,” spoke 
up a couple of installers, good-naturedly. 

“You don’t, eh?” Dad, as he 
passed out to them, telephones, protectors, 


bellowed 




















Helo Us to Serve You 


| The season of the year 13 at hand when we 
are subject to severe lightning and wind 
storms which are lable to do considerable 
damage to our property When lightning 
strikes and blows oul your fuses, your tele- 
phone and your neighbors’ will become un- 
usable The wind may blow down the poles 
and lines and in like manner destroy your tele- 
phone service. When anything happens to 
your telephone, we want you to— 


|___REPORT TO US 


as that is the only way we have of finding out 
where the trouble 1s. 





The Company owns and hes in service 919 
telephones, 5,678 poles, 924 miles of wire, 197 
miles of toll wire, awning toll lines to Ericson, 
Burwell, Taylor, Sargent and half the way to 
North Loup, Arcadia and Comstock. 





We are in business to SERVE YOU and we 
want to SERVE YOU WELL. You will aid us 
greatly in rendering this service, if you will 
report all trouble promptly and we will repair 
the trouble as quickly as possible 





FarmersMutualT elephoneGo 








The Telephone Company at Ord, Neb., Tells 
Its Patrons of Some Mishaps to Service 
and Asks Its Cooperation in 
Clearing Trouble. 


wire, ground clamps, etc. “Now don’t try 
to hand me that stuff, because you two 
wire tackers have been in the installing 
game long enough to know that wherever 
tools are uséd there is always an. oppor- 
tunity for the taking of precautions to 
prevent abuse or loss. 

“And further, if these precautions are 
taken by you fellows, your work pro- 
gresses without much interruption and you 
are able to show high installation ratings. 
If these precautions are neglected, it gen- 
erally slows up your work. Isn’t that so?” 

By this time, every one had gathered 
around the stock delivery window to listen, 
because it was one of those occasions when 
Dad “tells it to ’em.” 

“And that isn’t all,” continued Dad, as 
he handed out material to the men, “if 
tools are so carelessly handled that they 
are put out of commission, the working 
equipment of this exchange is reduced and 
the amount of work accomplished is con- 
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Now I'll add a bit 
more to what I have just told you drill 


sequently diminished. 
pushers—and that is, unless special care is 


exercised, the average man among you, 


perhaps thinking only of doing the job 
assigned to him, is very likely to be care 
less in taking care of tools while in use 
“For instance, it sometimes happens that 
tools of all kinds, both large and small, are 
left out 


weather and rust. 


over night and exposed to the 
A man will attempt to 
that it is not 


use a tool for something 


intended for and breaks it. He thought- 
lessly scatters his tools about a subscriber's 
premises during the progress of a job, and 
when he wants a particular tool has to 
spend a lot of time finding it, or as it 
occasionally happens, loses it entirely. 

“Now, fellows, you all will agree that 
with a little training in proper thinking on 
our part, it will be easy for us to take 
the necessary precautions to prevent all 
this. 

“And another thing,” proceeded Dad, “we 
must remember that 


cost money, and a 


tools, like material, 


man who is careless 
about waste of either can appreciably in- 
crease the cost. Speaking of wasting ma- 
terial, there is that cedar-walking, wire- 
pulling lineman, Big Joe. The other day 
I saw him throwing a lot of porcela:n 
knobs and some bolts at a couple of dogs, 
and believe me I sure jumped him for a 
fare-you-well about it. 

“T asked him if he would take nickels 
and dimes out of his pocket and throw 
them around like that. He ‘Naw, 
whata you think I am?’ and I says, ‘It is 
exactly what you are doing with the com- 
pany’s money.’ 

“Why, just suppose that one man through 
lack of proper care wastes two dollars’ 
worth of line or station material in a week; 
in a year this would mean one hundred 
and four dollars, and if several did this, 
the sum at the end of a year would be con- 
siderable. 

“But somehow, just between 
ourselves, simply telling a man what pre- 
cautions to take to avoid the injury of 
tools or waste of material doesn’t always 
avail. 
take proper precaution, isn’t always the 
cure either. 
really up to us to solve the problem among 
ourselves. I believe that the abuse of tools 
and waste of material will be reduced in 
proportion as each of us succeeds in get- 
ting interested in these points and apply 
them intelligently. 

“If each individual in the plant depart- 
ment can be gotten to see what waste of 
material and damaged tools really mean in 
terms of lost time, slowing-up of work and 
loss of money, a great deal certainly could 


says, 


fellows, 


Bawling him out, when he fails to 


So you see, after all, it is 
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be accomplished by all to cut down losses 
of this kind.” 

“Gee, Dad,” chorused the bunch, “we cer- 
tainly never considered it that way be- 
fore.” And observing the hour for return- 
ing to work had arrived; also the boss, 
they picked up their material and tool kits 
and were on their way to the next job, re- 
marking to one another that Dad sure gave 
them an ear full that time. 


Engineering a Toll Circuit Layout 
By R. R. JoHnson, 
Connecting Company Agent, Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Adequate toll facilities are essential to 
any exchange system. This fact has long 
been recognized and the country is covered 
with a network of lines connecting almost 
every exchange system with the adjacent 
exchange systems, some on a regular toll 
basis and others on free service or flat- 
rate basis. In either case, however, there 
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community. As a toll charge is based 
upon the airline distance between any two 
points and the period of conversation, the 
charge to the subscriber is the same re- 
gardless of the fact that the call may be 
routed through two or more switchboards. 

In the diagram, five or six different toll 
lines are utilized in reaching the adjacent 
territory, the routes often carrying a num- 
ber of farmer line circuits, many of which 
are grounded. The disadvantages of the 
arrangement are: 

1. The business to any point may not 
justify the use of one circuit because of 
the low rate and the comparatively low 
number of calls. The capacity of a circuit 
is from 30 to 50 completed calls per day, 
varying according to the length of conver- 
sation and the peak load at busy hours. 

2. Grounded 
route of the toll circuits interfere with the 
quality of service as also do high tension or 
traction leads. 





farmer lines along the - 
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1 circuit, 39 messages per day. 

2 circuits, 92 messages per day. 

3 circuits, 150 messages per day. 

4 circuits, 208 messages per day. 

5 circuits, 266 messages per day. 

In case of storm trouble there is only 
one route to be covered. Grounded farmer- 
line circuits and high tension or traction 
interference can be avoided by the choice 
of route for such a lead. 

Under the layout in Fig. 1 there would 
be a variety of settlements with the com- 
panies operating the adjacent territory, and 
the use of a calculagraph may not be jus- 
tified in the smaller office. Under the cir- 
cuit layout suggested in Fig. 2 all business 
can be included in one settlement, which 
would be comparatively simple and the 
company operating the toll center would 
be responsible for division of tolls with 
the terminating point. 

Before any company goes to any con- 



























































Fig. 1. Average Small Exchange with Circuits to Several Nearby Exchange Systems.—Fig. 2. Rearrangement of Circuits for Better 
Service and Simplification of Business Settlements. 


is an investment on the part of the com- 
pany, on which it is entitled to earn a 
fair return. 

The expense of maintaining and operat- 
ing the toll lines, if not covered 
by a regular toll message charge, 
must be met by revenues collected through 
the application of higher local service 
rates, thus distributing the burden through 
the entire community rather than upon the 
particular parties using the toll service. 

The rate governing bodies of the various 
states have in general recognized that free 
service beyond the normal exchange area is 
unfair and much has been done towards 
eliminating this condition in the past few 
years. In this article I am assuming that 
the exchange of business between the tele- 
phone systems of two communities has 
been placed on the toll message basis at 
standard rates. 

Fig. 1 shows the average small exchange, 
A, with connecting circuits to several 
nearby exchange systems, one of which is 
much larger, B, possibly a county-seat 
town. It has a large well-trained toll 
force and has lines in a number of direc- 
tions to long distance points and circuits 
to all the other smaller exchanges in the 





3. In case of storm trouble over the 
area it makes it necessary for five or six 
routes to be covered to clear toll line trou- 
ble. 

4. If such circuits were discontinued as 
toll lines, they would be available for ad- 
ditional farmer lines, which would pro- 
vide revenue in excess of the toll line 
earnings. 

In Fig. 2 are shown the same points 
with an entirely different circuit layout. 
All toll is handled from A over a group 
of toll circuits to the large office B, which 
acts as a toll center and has proper tim- 
ing devices, well-trained toll operating 
force, good supervision and direct toll cir- 
cuits of high quality to all important toll 
points. 

Where, under the arrangement of Fig. 
1 there were six or seven circuits required 
to handle the toll business, under this ar- 
rangement, due to the operation of the 
circuits over one route to the toll center, 
as a group, the capacity of the individual 
circuits has been increased and, in addi- 
tion, the existing facilities have been 
phantomed to provide still additional fa- 
cilities. The table for figuring capacity of 
circuits operated as a group is as follows: 


siderable expense in rebuilding toll lines, 
it would be well to consider whether the 
existing facilities to any other point could 
be utilized in building up a situation simi- 
lar to the latter suggested layout. 

It would be well to set up on paper the 
ideal circuit layout, theoretically route 
all the business according to the toll lay- 
out, make settlement studies of the pre- 
vious business under that layout to 
determine the originating company’s por- 
tion as to commission, and prorate and 
estimate the amount of revenue which 
could be obtained from the use of the 
abandoned facilities if used for extensions 
or additions to the farmer line service. 
There is a great probability that many 
companies can secure a much greater net 
revenue by such rearrangement. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, December 7.— (AP )—Copper 
—Dull; electrolytic spot and futures, 
14@14%c. Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, 
$63.50; futures, $62.75. Iron—Steady; No. 
1 northern, $22.00@23.00; No. 2 northerm, 
$21.00@22.00; No. 2 southern, $21.00G 
22.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 9.50c. 
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Personal Notes From the Field 





Frank J. Brookman, vice-president 
of the Rochester Telephone’ Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., and author of the paper 
on the “Importance of Plant Accounting” 
presented at the accounting conference held 
during the convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association and 
published recently in TELEPHONY, has had 
extensive experience in plant accounting in 
its most difficult aspects. 

His 23 years’ experience in the telephone 
feld has involved one consolidation after 
another, with many problems to solve and 
difficulties to overcome in the realm of 
pant accounting. In view of his long and 
extensive experience in this important 
branch of telephone accounting, his article 
on that subject was of particular value. 

Mr. Brookman’s telephone career began 
in August, 1902, when he was employed as 
a clerk in the treasurer’s office of the Cen- 
tral New York Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with headquarters at Utica, N. Y. In 
September, 1903, he resigned to accept a 
position with the Utica Home Telephone 
Co. as bookkeeper and was later appointed 
auditor of that company with headquarters 
at Utica, N. Y. 

During his term of employment with 
that company it acquired the control of the 
Rome Home Telephone Co., Herkimer 
County Telephone Co., Jefferson County 
Telephone Co., and the Clinton Telephone 
Co., and these companies were later merged 
and the properties consolidated. These 
transactions involved receiverships and 
liquidations and were full of very valua- 
ble experiences from an accountant’s view- 
point. 

After approximately seven years with 
the Utica Home Telephone Co. Mr. Brook- 
man on November 15, 1910, accepted a 
position as auditor with the Otsego & 
Delaware Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Oneonta, N. Y. This company pur- 
chased and consolidated the Bell and Inde- 
pendent properties in Otsego and Delaware 
counties. On January 1, 1913, he was 
transferred to the New York Telephone 
Co. and was sent to Plattsburg, N. Y., to 
assist in preparing for the consolidation of 
the companies in Northern New York. 

(Yn February 1, 1913, the properties of 
the Clinton Telephone Co., Adirondack 
Home Telephone Co., and Norwood Tele- 
Phone Co., were consolidated with the 
property of the New York Telephone Co. 
in Clinton, Essex, Franklin and St. Law- 
relive counties under the name of the 
M..ntain Home Telephone Co., with head- 
qu. ters at Plattsburg, N. Y., and he then 
Wa: transferred to the new company as its 
auctor. 

June, 1919, he was assigned tempor- 
ari. to Jamestown, N. Y., to open the 





books and establish an accounting system 
for the Jamestown Telephone Corp., which 
had just purchased and was consolidating 
the properties of the 
Telephone Co., and the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in that district. 


Jamestown Home 


On March 15, 1920, he was engaged by 
the Rochester Telephone Co. as general 
auditor, and on August 1, 1921, when the 

















Frank J. Brookman, Vice-President of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., in His 23 Years’ 
Telephone Experience Has Encountered and 
Solved Many Plant Accounting Problems. 


Rochester Telephone Corp. took over and 
merged the properties of the Rochester 
Telephone Co. and the NewYork Tele- 
phone Co., he was appointed general 
auditor of the new company. In Decem- 
ber, 1923, he was elected vice-president of 
the Rochester corporation, which office he 
continues to fill. 


Charles E. Hickman, who for the 
past five years has served as Oregon di- 
visional commercial superintendent of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been promoted to the position of general 
manager of a new division which is to be 
formed from the three states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

Affairs of the three states have hereto- 
fore been directed from the general office 
at San Francisco. Under the new arrange- 
ment there will be three divisional offices, 
one in the northwest at Portland or Seat- 
tle, one at San Francisco and one at Los 
Angeles. This change will probably be 
made effective the first of the year. 

The advancement of Mr. Hickman in the 
service of the Pacific company has been 
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rapid. He became local manager at Port- 
land in 1904 and in 1910 was transferred to 
Spokane as district superintendent, and in 
1920 he returned to Portland as divisional 


commercial superintendent for the state. 


L. D. Richardson, North Dakota 
division manager of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., completed his 38th year in 
telephone service early last month. 

Beginning in 1887 ‘as local manager of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., in Janesville, 
Wis., he has taken part in the various steps 
of telephone development from the crude 
and clumsy transmitters and receivers of 
more than a third of a century ago, to the 
complex and compact instrument of today. 


In 1903 Mr. Richardson went to Minne- 
apolis to join the staff of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as general 
superintendent. From there in 1906 he went 
to North Dakota to investigate the com- 
panies at Carrington, Valley City and Cas- 
selton. And in North Dakota he has re- 
mained ever since. 

He suggested that all the seven smaller 
companies operating in the state merge 
into one, and this they did, making him 
general manager. This new concern, known 
as the North Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Co., built many exchanges and toll 
lines in the state under Mr. Richardson's 
leadership. 

In 1920 when the North Dakota division 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was organized, taking over the Independent 
company, Mr. Richardson was taken over 
also as division manager, the position he 
has held ever since. 


Major Cecil W. Mackenzie of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Fort Erie, Ont., Canada, who 
has attended all of the conventions of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America, has writ- 
ten up the recent Washington meeting and 
it is being read by his numerous friends. 

The Major spent two months in Chicago 
recently. He is well known all over the 
country, particularly among the 
telephone people. 


Walter §S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
one of the principal speakers at the annual 
convention of the 


pioneer 


Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, held at St.’ Peters- 
burg, Fla., this week, from December 7 to 
12, inclusive, his subject being 
3usiness Conditions.” 


“General 


Obituary. 

P. M. Byrd, manager of the Louann 
Telephone Exchange, Louann, Ark., died 
recently as a result of internal injuries sus- 
tained in a fall from a telephone pole. He 
never regained consciousness after the fall, 
but passed away the following morning. 





The Preservation of Cedar Poles 


How Complete Knowledge of Underlying Principles of Pole Preservation and 
a Thorough Understanding of Their Application Results in Prolonged Cedar 
Pole Life—Address at Convention of the Illinois Telephone Association 
By J. D. Burnes, 


Chemist and Engineer of Wood Preservation, Page & Hil! Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


To the uninitiated, the butt-treating of 
cedar poles may appear to consist only of 
the mechanical operations of placing the 
poles in tank filled with creosote and pull- 
ing them out. Asa matter of fact, the im- 
pregnating of cedar poles with preservative 
is. a highly comp!ex process affected by 
many conditions which are not known to 
tne casual observer. 

To many there has been much mystery 
connected with the butt-treating of cedar 
poks, so my purpose is to remove the 
inystery of pole preservation and tell you 
as fully as possible the underlying prin- 
ciples of cedar pole preservation, and how 
a complete knowledge of this subject and a 
thorough understanding of how to apply 
these principles results in the prolonging 
ef cedar pole life. 

Before going further, I believe you 
should know at the very start a few of 
the very elementary points about the struc- 
ture of wood. Wood is made up of min- 
ute cells. Each one of these cells is made 
up of the cell wall and the cell 
Cellulose is the complex chemical sub- 
stance of the cell wall. It resembles cot- 
ton. These cells are closely joined together 
by a cementing material called lignin. 


space. 


It is necessary to know something of 
wood structure in order to understand how 
wood is impregnated with preservative. 
Creosote may be drawn into the wood by 
the capillary action of these cell walls, but 
this does not fill the cell spaces. This is 
penetration without saturation. When 
cedar is saturated with creosote, not only 
the cell walls but the cell spaces are filled. 
The saturation of wood with preservative 
is very essential and will be brought out 
a little later on in this talk. 

A tree contains two types of wood, the 
heartwood and the sapwood. In cedar the 
heartwood predominates; 70 to 98 per cent 
of the pole is made up of heartwood. Dur- 
ing growth this heartwood is oxidized and 
the openings through the cells are closed. 
Consequently, the heartwood of cedar can- 
not be impregnated with creosote. This 
heartwood is reddish brown in color. It 
is exceedingly resistant to decay. 

This natural resistance of cedar heart- 
wood to decay is sufficient to prevent rot if 
the sapwood surrounding it is impregnated 
with preservative. The sapwood of cedar 
is white in color. The cells of the sap- 
wood are more or less open and by careful 
preparation and treatment can be pene- 
trated and saturated. This we call im- 
pregnation. 


This brings us to the point of the neces- 
sity for wood preservation. Decay in wood 
is the result of fungus growth. Fungi are 
a low form of plant life which grow in 
the wood exactly as the higher forms of 
plant life grow in the soil. Being a plant 
growth, naturally we must consider those 
factors which will promote the growth of 

















In This Interesting Paper Mr. Burns Ex- 
plains Very Clearly and Comprehensibly 
the Principles of Cedar Pole 
Preservation. 


plant life. These factors are moisture, fav- 
orable temperature, air, and food supply. 
The food supply is the wood itself. When- 
ever these four factors are present in the 
proper combination, the fungus growth 
thrives and the wood rots. On the other 
hand, if any one of these elements can 
be eliminated, it becomes impossible for 
wood to decay. The elimination of a part 
of any one or more of these factors wilJ 
retard decay. 

Now, apply these four factors of rot 
growth—namely, moisture, favorable tem- 
perature, air, and food supply—to the pole 
as it stands in your lines. At the ground- 
line a favorable combination of these con- 
ditions is usually found, as you all have 
observed. This is the point where the pole 
rots first. Below the groundline the earth 


packs firmly around the pole, cutting off 
the air supply; hence very little rot occurs 
there. There are, of course, exceptions to 
this where the soil is loose or sandy; but 
in this talk, although I would like to go 
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into all the exceptions, time will not pe 
mit. Therefore, the points that I am bring- 
ing out might be termed the general rul 
to many of which there will be exceptions 
and which time will not permit my going 
into. 

Above the groundiine area, where the 
pole is exposed to air and wind, the mois- 
ture dries off so rapidly that the rot spores 
do not have an opportunity to germinate 

These comments, however, apply only to 
from 
throughout 


Poles cut non-durable 


their 


cedar poles. 


wood will decay entire 
length. 

Now, what do we have to do to elimi- 
nate decay? We cannot control the air; 
we cannot moisture; we cannot 
control the temperature. There is just 
one thing left that we can do, and that is 
to poison the food supply. Creosote is the 
preservative which is used for this pur- 
pose. 


control 


It poisons the wood, which is the 
food supply, and which is one of the four 
factors necessary for the growth of wood- 
destroying fungi. 

In this paper creosote is the preservative 
referred to, and as such the terms creo- 
sote and preservative are used interchange- 
ably. 

This brings out the importance of secur- 
ing a deep and uniform saturation of the 
creosote into the wood to be protected. 
The importance of complete saturation 
cannot be emphasized too forcibly. The 
necessity for complete saturation is illus- 
trated in the Omaha-Denver test line of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The penetration of the creosote in these 
butt-treated cedar poles, averaged 8/32- 
inch. They have given about 12 years of 
sound life. Although these poles are still 
free from rot, the creosote contained in 
them has largely disappeared, and evidently 
will not be able to protect them from decay 
very much longer. 

The results obtained from the butt- 
treatment of these poles are good, because, 
had they not been creosoted, in an un- 
treated pole this decay would have started 
in a very few months after they had been 
set. However, these results would be even 
still better had the groundline area of the 
sapwood been completely saturated with 
creosote. 

Now the point is that to be certain of 
assured pole life we must have satur:tion 
in addition to simply penetration. Un- 
fortunately, however, all poles, even 


though they be of the same species. will 
This 


not absorb creosote equally as well. 
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a N intercommunication, the an- 
™; cient wizardry of the east can 
achieve no practical end. Born 
1. of the west is a marvel of far. 
greater significance than the magic 
of the native mendicant who plants 
a seed and produces a tree within a 
few minutes, to the amazement of 
credulous onlookers. 





The necessity for rapid and efficient 
means of intercourse between peoples 
speaking many dialects, led Bombay 
to instal 11,000 lines of the modern 
marvel—Strowger Automatic T ele- 
phony—the ingenious mechanism of 
which is unlimited in its application 
to the telephone requirements of 
cities, large and small. 
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When writing te Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 


STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE , EXCHANGE 
GELL STREET, BOMBAY 
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The exchange pictured below is a 
2900-line exchange which is niuin- 
tained by one man with two girl 
assistants, who handle all of the 
routine tests and adjusting. 





In scores of exchanges routine test- 
ing of connector switches is per- 
formed by girls by the use of the ‘‘con- 
nector test stand” illustrated here. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Conomical— 


T is an axiom of modern industrial progress that 
things which cost slightly more at first often 
prove to be the most economical in the long run, be- 
cause they cost less to maintain and to operate. | 


Strowger Automatic is naturally higher in first cost 
than less modern types of telephone equipment, but 
over a period of years it has proved itself to be the 
most economical equipment that it is possible to 
buy. The expense of hiring, training and super- 
vising operators for local traffic is entirely done 
away with; while the rugged and durable construc- 
tion of Strowger Automatic equipment makes the 
cost of maintenance and routine testing unbe- 
lievably low. 


Telephone companies everywhere are realizing that 
Strowger Automatic means faster and more accurate 
service—which is pleasing to the customer; and de- 
creased costs of operation—which is pleasing to the 
telephone company and its stockholders. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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has been known for a long time. The 
reason for it is still undetermined, al- 
though a great deal of research has been 
done on this problem. Some poles, under 
the older methods of treatment, would 
take a half-inch penetration in one por- 
tion and only a sixteenth of an inch in 
another. extending the treatment 
beyond the normal period would not help 


Even 


the situation in these poles which, for lack 
of a better term, are called “case hard- 
ened.” 

It was not until 1920, after several years 
of experiment, research, and study, that a 
method was found to overcome this diffi- 
culty of securing uniform penetration and 

saturation in all This 
which | was 


complete poles. 


method refer to and. which 
offered to pole users in September, 1920, is 
known as the “P. & H. Process.” 

In this process, penetration and satura- 
tion with the preservative is facilitated by 
means of very small perforations of uni- 
depth of the 
things which this research and experience 


form and pattern. One 


brought to us was that the arrangement 
of these perforations is exceedingly im- 
portant. In this process the creosote en- 
ters the wood through these perforations 
so that a uniform impregnation of the sap- 
wood to the depth of one-half inch is ob- 
tained. 

It is not an easy matter to secure this 
impregnation even with the aid of perfor- 
ations. The travel of the creosote through 
the incisions with individual 
With poles which are resistant to 


varies 
poles. 
creosote, the travel of the oil is consider- 
ably slower than in poles which are re- 
ceptive. This situation is overcome by con- 
tinuing the time of immersion in the cre- 
until the accom- 
plished. 

In addition to the perforations them- 
temperature control has an 
important bearing on the success of this 
treatment. 
peratures 


osote desired result is 


selves, also 


Pre-determined 
which 


varying tem- 
arrived at 
through long study and research are es- 
sential to the securing of these results. The 
high temperatures must be applied long 
enough to make the 


have been 


receptive to 
creosote, but not long enough to char the 
wood fiber. The condition of the wood 
structure, determined by tests before treat- 
ment, gives us the information we need 
to determine the temperature and mini- 
mum length of time that the poles are to 
be left in the preservative of each tempera- 
ture and yet secure the results. 

I would like to tell you about these 
tests, but they are in the nature of infor- 
mation dealing with operations used only 
at the Page*& Hill plant and which we 
do not feel inclined to divulge; in other 
words, they are trade secrets. 

The applying of preservative of a high 
temperature at the termination of the treat- 
ment will drive out a large portion of the 
creosote contained in the cells and leave 
the wood penetrated but not saturated. In 


wood 
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other words, saturation can be completely 
nullified by the improper control of tem- 
peratures. Temperature control is impor- 
tant also because prolonged immersion in 
creosote heated above certain maximums 
may char the wood. 

Up to this point I have emphasized the 
importance of both penetration and satura- 
tion without mention of the characteristics 
of the preservative itself. The time was 
when it was thought that any material, as 
long as it was black and spread on thick 
enough, would preserve poles. As a matter 
of fact, there are are many creosotes on 








The Executive and His Organ- 

ization. 

Let nce man think because he has 
reached high cffice that he is beyond the 
value cf directing his mental attitude 
by habitual, carefully-planned sugges- 
tion. 

But the ability of an executive to in- 
spire his organization resides not only 
in the effect of his appearance, voice and 
manner. It includes his capacity to 
make them feel his interest in their wel- 
fare and in their progress.—Frederick 
Pierce, in “Our Unconscious Mind and 
How to Use It.” 








the market, but only a few are suitable for 
wood preservation. 

Now, just what should constitute a good 
wood preserver? To successfully preserve 
wood the operator must be sure that his 
creosote supply contains the proper ele- 
ments in right proportions, because the use 
ot a 


non-toxic instance, 


would render his work of no value, even 


creosote, for 


though all the other operations were car- 
ried out to perfection. 

This brings us to one of the most im- 
portant operations in the preservation ot 
cedar poles—the testing of the creosote. 

Right now I would like to take the time 
to tell you about these tests, of which there 
are 17 in all. However, inasmuch as the 
testing of a car of creosote oil consumes 
a period of eight hours’ time and requires 
a large amount of testing apparatus and 
extremely accurate equipment—in fact a 
completely equipped laboratory—it would 
be neither possible nor advisable for me to 
attempt to cover each of these 17 tests at 
this time. 

The test I am going to tell you about is 
the “sulphonation” test, the fourth in the 
series of these 17 tests. Each ‘of these 
tests, however, is important. The reason 
this particular test is because 
it can be illustrated more clearly in words 
without the use of apparatus than could 
the other tests where it would be almost 
essential that I have testing apparatus to 
make them clear to you. As stated before, 
each test is important and each has a bear- 
ing on the quality of the whole car. 

The sulphonation test is made to detect 


I choose 
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adulteration of the creosote with mater‘al 
derived from a source other than coal tir. 
If the creosote is adulterated with these 
materials, it is not suitable for wood pre- 
servation. 


Toxic creosote comes from coal 
tar or coke oven tar. It is made up of 
napthalenes and anthracenes, both of which 
are toxic and which 
wood for 


will remain in the 
periods of time. Creo- 
sote made from water gas tar, which has 
a paraffin base, is low in toxicity and is 
volatile. 


long 


Therefore, it will not remain in 
the pole long enough to give protection, 
and hence it is not suitable for pole preser 
vation. 

The suphonation test determines from 
what source the creosote was derived. It 
is based on the fact that paraffins are not 
changed chemically by 37 times normal 
sulphuric acid. The anthracenes and naph- 
thalenes are acted upon by this acid. Ten 
grams of oil are mixed with 30 grams of 
37 times normal sulphuric acid, are placed 
in a water bath and boiled for one hour 
At the end of the hour the creosote-acid 
mixture is taken from the water bath and 
cooled, after which it is whirled in a cen- 
trifuge for five minutes to separate the 
sulphonated from the non-sulphonated ma- 
terial. The nun-sulphonated material rises 
in the graduated neck of the bottle where 
it can be read accurately to one-tenth of 
1 per cent. 

If the creosote is made from pure coal 
tar, the entire ten grams will be sulphon- 
ated, which 
burned. 


charred or 
If the creosote has been adulter- 
ated with a gas tar creosote, there will 
be a portion of the creosote not acted on 


simply means 


by the acid; in other words, not charred 
or burned. 

This test is doubly necessary because it 
is not always an easy matter for a coal tar 
manufacturer to produce coal tar creosote. 
Many cities require their gas companies 
to produce more heat than can be obtained 
by coal gas. This additional heat is some- 
times secured by running crude oil into 
the stills. Pure coal tar creosote cannot 
be made from tar produced by this method. 
The crude oil tar and the coal tar are 
mixed and there is no means of separat- 
ing them. 

Furthermore, many tar producers will 
not sell their output of coal tar unless the 
creosoting company will buy their output 
of crude oil tar as well. Therefore, the 
difficulty of securing pure coal tar, from 
which to manufacture coal tar creosote for 
pole preservation, makes the sulphonation 
test highly important. 

From the standpoint of the purchaser 
who buys treated poles the testing of creo- 
sote oil has another significance. The pur- 
chaser of butt-treated poles has no means 
of checking on the quality of the »re- 
servative, once it is in the pole. Cedar is 
such a durable wood that treatment with 
an ineffective preservative will not be cvi- 
dent short of three or four years—and ‘hen 
it is too late to remedy. 
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PULLING CABLE FOR SUBURBAN GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, BOSTON 


Best for Heavy Pulling 


Pulling 25,000 volt High Tension Cable calls for the best winch you can 
on a truck. 


The Mead-Morrison Underslung is fast, reliable, 
efficient. With the Drum added, as at the right, 
this outfit also loads and unloads reels, trans- 
formers and other equipment, sets poles, saves 
time and man-power on other hoisting, hauling 
and handling jobs. 


One leading Public Utility has 58 Mead-Mor- 


rison Underslung Winches in service today. 


Write for Catalog showing the complete Mead-Morrison 
line of Motor Truck Equipment. 


MEAD-MORRISON No. 913 UNDERSLUNG WINCH 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1230 Prescott Street, East Boston, Mass. 


etter cecc etn coi — 
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“aUISTING HAULING HANDLING 


When writing to Mead-Morrison, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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This creosote analysis is very vital. No 
matter how carefully all of the other op- 
erations are carried on, proper treating 
results cannot be assured unless every de- 
tail of inspection of the creosote is car- 
ried out accurately. 


No discussion of this subject should be 
passed over without bringing out the im- 
portance that an unbroken layer of creo- 
soted wood must entirely surround the 
groundline area of the pole to insure pro- 
tection against rot growth. Pole tongs, 
cant hooks, or any other sharp tools which 
would break through the treated surface 
should never be applied to the groundline 
area. Once the treatment is broken and the 
rot spores can come in contact with the un- 
treated wood at the groundline, rot infec- 
tion is almost certain to set in. 


The setting of a butt-treated pole also 
has a direct bearing on its life. Butt- 
treated poles should be set according to the 
standard setting depths. This is true of 
any butt-treated pole, but particularly a 
perforated pole where the perforations ex- 
tend from a point one foot above the 
groundline to a point two feet below the 
standard groundline. It is in this area that 
the greatest penetration, the greatest satur- 
ation, and therefore the greatest protection 
against decay has been obtained. 


As previously stated, the four factors of 
fungus growth are the proper combination 
of air, moisture, favorable temperature, 
and food supply, and they must be taken 
into consideration in the preservation of 
poles. 

These same four factors must also be 
coped with in the storage of poles in your 
yards. Where poles lay across skids, or 
upon one another, water pockets are 
formed which make ideal places for rot 
spores to grow. When poles are in stor- 
age for periods of 12 to 18 months or 
longer without being turned, these pockets 
become infected and give rise to the skid 
rot with which you are all familiar. This 
can be avoided by turning the poles over 
once or twice a season so that the damp 
side will dry out. 

It is also a good practice to have the 
yard laid out so that the poles longest in 
stock are hauled out first. 


Attention to the skids on which the 
poles are piled can also decrease the 
amount of skid rot very materially. The 
skids, or pile foundations if made of wood, 
should be creosoted to disinfect the water 
pockets and thus prevent infection of the 
poles. The skids should be high enough 
to permit a good circulation of air under- 
neath the pile and to prevent the poles 
coming in contact with any vegetation. 
Cinders make an excellent ground cover as 
they dry out quickly and prevent vegeta- 
tion. 

It has been said, “Save the surface and 
you save all.” Not so, however, with 
painted poles held in storage. Cedar wood 
in coming from a green to a dry state loses 
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about 30 per cent of its weight and about 
14 per cent of its volume. Like all wood 
it is never constant, but is continually 
swelling or shrinking with changes in its 
moisture content. Paint cannot expand or 
contract nearly as much as wood. Hence, 
when a painted pole expands the painted 
surface is broken to make room for the 
expansion. 


In an unpainted pole the water soaks 
into the checks and beneath the surface of 
the wood quite rapidly. It also dries out 
about in the same way. However, in a 
painted pole the water soaks into the 
wood through the openings in the paint 
and is trapped. The layer of paint pre- 
vents the water from leaving the pole at 
any point except through the openings in 
the painted surface. This water trap makes 
an ideal place for the rot spores to germ- 
inate. Consequently poles painted and then 
stored over a period of time show a much 
higher rate of decay than those stored 
without being painted. 


Painting is not so detrimental to the 
pole in the line because of its vertical 
position, the water draining off quickly. 
Therefore, if you must paint your poles, 
wait if possible until just before they are 
set. 

This talk has dealt with the type of 
preservative treatment which will result in 
maximum pole life. This does not mean 
that the less expensive forms of treatment 
are to be condemned, because any kind 
of treatment is better than no treatment 
at all. However,\the type of treatment 
which has been brought out in this talk 
will result in the lowest per annum cost. 


The purpose of this paper has not been 
an attempt to bring out everything there is 
to know about cedar pole preservation, but 
to give you an understanding of the under- 
lying principles. Any attempt to give in a 
message of this kind all of the intricacies, 
experiences, and results of years of re- 
search and investigation would require a 
great deal more time than your patience 
would permit or my endurance would last. 

Therefore, in closing I want to bring 
out that this business of cedar pole preser- 
vation is a very complex business—a_busi- 
ness requiring, in addition to a vast outlay 
for treating equipment and chemical labora- 
tories, men possessed of a knowledge of 
reliable and dependable methods of wood 
preservation, gained only by years ot 
training, study, and research. 

When you have found an organization 
possessing these things, you have found the 
answer to your pole life problems. 





Sues for 60 Million Dollars on 
Radio Monopoly Charge. 

Eight of the largest. manufacturers of 
radio apparatus and supplies in the country 
are named as defendants im a suit for $60,- 
000,000 filed in the United States District 
Court at Boston, Mass., on December 4, by 
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Professor Reginald A. Fessenden, scicii- 
tist and inventor, who is best known as tie 
one who has done the most to perfect 
submarine signal. He contends that ile 
concerns he designates have combined ilic- 
gally to destroy the value of many of his 
radio devices. 

The corporations named are the Rad 
Corp. of America, the General Electric Co 
Westinghouse & Manufacturing 
Co., American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Wireless Specialty Apparatus 
Co., and the International Radio Tele- 
graph Co., the Western Electric Co. and 


Electric 


the United Fruit Co. 


Professor Fessenden charges that the de- 
fendant concerns, by creating a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and establishing a 
monopoly in control of wire and wireless 
apparatus and use in the United States, 
have damaged him to the extent of $20,- 
000,000, and that under the law he is en- 
titled to three-fold damages as well as the 
costs of the suit. 


He lists in his bill of particulars, which 
cover 59 typewritten pages, scores of in- 
ventions patented in his name, covering 
the entire range of the science of wire and 
wireless apparatus. He asserts they have 
restrained, attempted to monopolize, and 
have monopolized in part and in whole 
trade and commerce in the United States 
in the purchase and sale of inventions, dis- 
coveries, processes, apparatus and methods 


‘ for wire and wireless communication in 


the acquisition, purchase and sale of United 
States and foreign letter patent and appli- 
cations for patents for such inventions. 


He states further, that the defendants, 
in violation of the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust laws have lessened the value of 
his inventions to such an extent that he is 
obliged to seek redress through the courts. 
He declares that they have at times refused 
to negotiate for the purchase of patents and 
devices and at other times have offered and 
are now offering for them much less than 
their fair value. 

Professor Fessenden sets forth also that 
the eight concerns named “have required 
and do require their employes to assign to 
them wire and wireless inventions and also 
the patents covering the same.” 


Make Novel Use of Photographs 
Sent by Wire. 


Investment bankers are finding the new 
telephotographic service of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of great value 
in cases of emergency. 

Recently the first descriptive stock cir- 
cular ever to be sent across the continent 
by telephotography was transmitted irom 
New York to San Francisco. In order to 
be fair to salesmen on both the Atlantic 
and .Pacific coasts, the circular was pre- 
pared and the picture of it sent by wire S° 
that the salesmen on both coasts cou!’ be- 
gin work simultaneously. 
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An Example of the High Cost 





of Using Untreated Poles— 


Every winter, snow storms and sleetstorms take their toll from untreated 
pole leads—in the form of costly service interruptions, and new material and 
labor for replacement. 

Last winter, the heavy sleet storm which raged through the middle-west, in 
December, broke more than 60,000 untreated poles in Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Reports show that less than fifty creosoted pine poles were 
broken during this catastrophe. 

Experiences such as this testify to the economy of using Texas “Black 
Beauty” Poles, which are select, full-bodied Southern Yellow Pine. This mem- 
ber of the conifer family is endowed with great strength by Nature; and, scien- 
tific creosoting under high pressure in our modern and efficient plant makes 
Texas “Black Beauty” Poles immune to the attack of the forces which cause 
decay and loss of bearing strength. 

Put Texas “Black Beauty” Poles in your line! They are real service insurance 
against interruptions and replacement costs—and they serve for generations. The Mark of 
We have a large stock of fine poles on our sand-filled yards. Let us quote on 
your requirements, 


TEXAS CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: Orange, Tex., U.S. A. 
MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. CO., Agents 


Chicago, Illinois 


Texas Black Beauty”Poles 


Quality in 
Creosoted 
Materials 


When writing to Texas Creosoting Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 




















What Is Your Company Doingr ‘ 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By STANLEY R. Epwarps. 

An excellent method of obtaining pub- 
licity and also participating in community 
activities is the entering of floats in va- 
rious local parades. 

On this page are reproduced photographs 
of floats of 


may give other companies ideas in getting 


telephone companies which 
one up when the occasion arises. 


In sending in photographs of a float of 


the Illinois Central Telephone Co., R. M. 
Matteson, of Joliet, Ill, writes to the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.: 

“IT am enclosing some pictures of the 


float which was decorated by our employes 
at Washington, Ill., and used in the cen- 
tennial celebration, August 11, 12 and 13. 


The big telephone, which you kindly 
loaned to us, added considerably to the 
appearance of our float and we wish to 


express again our appreciation of your part 
iti making our float a success.” 

In the photograph it will be noticed that 
the big desk stand telephone referred to by 
Mr. Matteson was placed on the front of 
the float with 
it over the heads of the operators demon- 


streamers extending from 
strating “the voice with a smile.” 

The other float shown is one placed in a 
parade by the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lima, Ohio. The float 
trimmed with green, white and gold ribbon 
and cloth, and with the operators’ white 
dresses and telephones presented a very 


was 


pretty effect, justifying the words carried 
on the banners on the side of the float. 
Five telephone bells were rung inter- 

















“Telephone Bell(e)s” of the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lima, Ohio. 


mittently to help signify what the float 


represented. 


The operators and management of the 
Town & Country Telephone Co. at Daw- 
son, Minn., gave an informal “Telephone 
Party” recently in its new building, which 
is an improvement and enlargement of the 
old Dawson city jail. Operators and man- 
agers nearby towns were invited. 
arrival 


from 
Each guest on registered for a 
telephone and was given a miniature tele- 
phone cut, pasted on cardboard, and a reg- 
ular telephone number in the farm line 
code was assigned. 

During the evening each call was given 

















Float of Illinois Central Telephone Co. in Centennial Celebration Parade at Washington. 
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and the guest having the called number 
answered by doing an original stunt be- 
ginning with the initials of his name. A 
iarge display board was made up which 
held an assortment of line and_ telephone 
equipment and operators attempted to give 
After this, 
several interesting and snappy games were 


the names of the pieces shown. 


played until a delicious lunch was served 
in cafeteria style. The building was taste- 
fully lighted throughout 
with new and up-to-date fixtures, giving 
the guests an opportunity to inspect it. 
Owing to the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions the attendance was not as large as it 
would have been otherwise. 
from Madison, Canby, and Dawson were 
present. 


decorated and 


Operators 


In addition those present were A. 
W. Ewing, secretary of the company, Mrs. 
Ewing, J. J. Little, manager of the Madi- 
son company, Mrs. Little and Miss Marie 
Nicolai, accountant, all of Madison; Grant 
McCullough, Ben Lofgren and Kenneth 
Thompson of Dawson; L. M. Harrington, 
general manager, and Miss Alma Jenson, 
bookkeeper, of Canby. After the luncheon 
an hour of social chat and story telling 
was enjoyed until the party adjourned. 


“Is there a schoolboy or schoolgirl in 
Hagerstown who couldn't use an extra ten 
dollars for Christmas?” is the question 
asked by The Hagerstown (Ind.) Mail. 

So much interest was shown by the boys 
and girls and the grown-ups too, for that 
matter, in Telephone Visitation Week in 
Hagerstown, held the middle of last month, 
that Mark Mellor, the live-wire managef 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., announced that cash prizes of $10, 
$5 and $3, respectively, would be paid 
for the best essay on either one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
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COLUMBIA Gray Label Batteries 
are especially built for the exacting 
requirements of telephone service— 
sharp, high work peaks; long, low 
valleys of rest. On the closed circuit 
they are alert, vigorous, vigilant. On 
the open circuit they sleep quietly, 
dreamlessly; no muttering, no corro- 
sive wastefulness. Great endurance 
for long calls, strength that keeps it- 
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self under complete control when idle. 


Because they save their energy for 
useful work, Columbia Gray Label 
Batteries cost less per month of ser- 
vice. Fahnestock spring clip binding 
posts at no extra cost to you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Telephone fpatteries 


Best by Test—They Last Longer 








When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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“What the Telephone Means to Hagers- 
town.” 

“What Impressed Me Most When I 
Visited the Telephone Company.” 

“Mutual Obligations of the Telephone 
Company and Its Patrons in the Interest 
of Good Service.” 

The contest was open to any school boy 
or school girl in Hagerstown who visited 
the telephone central office: during visitation 
week, and who would write a story of his 
or her impressions of what was seen. 

“The essay, which must be written 
legibly on one side only, must not exceed 
500 words in length. Either one of the 
three subjects can be picked, and the paper 
submitted to Mr. Mellor at the telephone 
business office, 33 South Jonathan street, 
on or before December 5,” read the an- 
nouncement. 

“Telephone officials will act as _ the 
judges. As soon as the papers submitted 
have been gone over carefully and a de- 
cision reached as to the highest rating, Mr. 
Mellor will award $10 to the lucky boy or 
girl. The writer of the second best paper 
will receive $5.00, and that of the third 
best, $3.00,” read the announcement. 





Ottawa, Kans., teachers in the grade 
schools say that their pupils derive much 
benefit from visits to the local exchange 
of the Kansas Telephone Co. Miss Manta 
J. Elder, chief operator at Ottawa, recently 
sent TELEPHONY copies of essays written 
by fifth and sixth grade pupils who visited 
the exchange this fall. Junior Teghtmeyer 
of the fifth grade in the Garfield school 
wrote: 

“Our school went to the telephone office 
Wednesday afternoon about three o'clock, 
October 14, and got there about three 
thirty. 

We went down Cedar to Third, then 
turned west, and went to the alley between 
Main and Walnut. 

We went up the stairs and we were in 
the switchboard room. Then we went on 
back to the battery room. 

In the battery room, in one corner there 
was a green light with some kind of liquid 
going back and forth in the bottom of it. 
This is called the battery charger. In 
another part of the battery room there 
were a lot of square things and each one 
was a number. 

In another part, there were some things 
like drawers, and inside these were little 
pieces of metal. When the operator puts 
in the plug, the little piece of metal goes 
up, and when she takes it out the meta) 
falls back again. 

In the switchboard room there were 
eleven girls sitting by the switchboard. 
They have a row of lights. When some 
one takes the receiver down, the light goes 
on, and the operator says: ‘Number, 
please?’ or ‘Operator.’ 

In the battery room there was a map, 
and in the middle there was a place, 
marked ‘Ottawa.’ Then all around there 
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were little pins with red heads. These 
represent the telephones on the Ottawa 
line. 

There was a girl called ‘Information.’ 
When somebody calls and he doesn’t know 
the number, he says ‘Information, please,’ 
and ‘Information’ tells him the number he 
wants. ‘Information’ has a great big book 
beside her with all the numbers in it. She 
has little flaps over her ears like radio ear- 
phones. She also has a little thing she 
talks through like all the other operators 
have.” 





Mildred Wilson of the sixth grade, Gar- 
field School, wrote this of her visit to the 
telephone office: 

“On Wednesday afternoon, the fifth and 
sixth grades of Garfield school made a 
visit to the telephone office. 

During the visit I saw some very inter- 
esting things. I was very much interested 
in the switchboard. When someone lifts 
the receiver off the telephone, a small light 
appears on the switchboard at the tele- 
phone office. 


Then Central answers by sticking a plug 


in the hole above the light. When Central 
asks for the number and you repeat it, she 
puts another plug in another hole. Then 
you are connected with the one you wish 
to talk to. While you are talking, your 
line is busy. 

There were four Centrals and three long 
distance operators, when we were there, 
although at times there are seven Centrals 
and four long distance operators, making 
eleven altogether. 

There is a yellow line above the holes 
for schools. The Centrals are not allowed 
to put in a long distance call over these 
telephones. 

There is also an information operator. 
She has a large file with the names of ail 
the people in Ottawa, and the surrounding 
farms, who have telephones. 

In the battery room were the batteries 
and battery charger.” 





R. J. Benzel, general manager, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in Oklahoma, 
has sent to all the newspapers in the state 
copies of a series of articles covering the 
use and care of telephones and telephone 
lines, especially in rural communities. 
These articles are written in non-technical 
language so that anyone not acquainted 
with the telephone business can understand 
them. 

When published, they will not only be 
useful to farmers but will be of great as- 
sastance to Southwestern Bell and.Indepen- 
dent telephone exchanges in securing more 
intelligent cooperation on the part of peo- 
ple living in rural communities in matters 
of rural telephone service and maintenance. 





Complete appraisal survey of the entire 
system and plant of the Pomona Valley 
Telephone & Telegraph Union, Pomona, 
Calif., recently completed, shows an im- 
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mense growth in the business of the com- 
pany, reflecting the development of the 
Pomona Valley which it serves. The new 
directory shows a substantial increase over 
the past six-months’ period. The last 30- 
day period previous to going to press with 
the directory, the company experienced 
the largest increase in telephone connec- 
tions of any 30-day period in its history, 
The valuation survey shows the properties 
of the company at present to be valued at 
$625,000. 

The issue of the new directory will in- 
clude 9,000 copies. Subscribers listed will 
number 7,240. This number covers the 
territory within the service boundaries of 
the system. The number compares very 
favorably with the 4,780 subscribers listed 
ia the direetory of 1920. This would indi- 
cate an increase in population of 53 per 
cent in five years. 

During the 30 days previous to sending 
the directory to press, 100 new connec- 
tions were made. This is the largest in- 
crease for any like period in the history 
of the company. In 1920 when the com- 
pany enjoyed the largest increase for any 
year of over 500 telephones, the largest 
monthly increase for a single month was 
90 telephones. 

Manager C. H. Lorbeer, of the telephone 
company, analyzed the figures and says the 
late winter and spring period was dull. The 
increase of 100 telephones within 30 days 
this fall indicates a speeding up of busi- 
ness and home building. He says the in- 
crease of telephone service connections is 
a dependable barometer of community de- 
velopment. Increase in home building and 
business activity generally has brought the 
healthiest fall increase the company has 
ever enjoyed, he says. 

Ernest Irwin, secretary of the California 
Independent Telephone Association, made 
the valuation survey for the company. 

The company has expended considerable 
sums recently for the improvement of serv- 
ice and expansion of the business. Cable 
costing $15,000 has been laid underground 
and overhead in the past few months, 
mostly in Pomona and Claremont. 

A new testing desk with various meters, 
dials and measuring devices and all new 
facilities for testing the lines has been in- 
stalled. The business has grown to the 
point where $20,000 in hardware and stock 
must be maintained in the storeroom at all 
times. 





A cafe owner on the Boulevard Barbes, 
Paris, has discovered a plan for persuad- 
ing telephone users to combine pleasure 
with business. 

“Telephone calls, 30 centimes if you take 
a drink,” says a sign outside the cafe: “5! 
centimes if you don’t.” Above this is the 
further inscription: “It is all to. your im 
terest to take a drink. It will put you im 
good humor; you will wait more patiently, 
and you will be more amiable with the tele- 
phone operator.” 
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lt took three kingdoms 
...and one republic 


— to make your telephone 


O the making of your telephone, 

Nature’s three great kingdoms—ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral—have con- 
tributed generously. And, to these, the 
American republic has given of its best 
inventive vision and work-a-day skill. 


This has been an enterprise reaching 
to the far places of the earth but coming 
back always to the Western Electric tele- 
phone factory at Chicago. 

Here precious gold and shining 
silver are matched in brilliance by 
the ingenuity that directs their 
use. Here too age-old traditions 
in the culture of silk are met by 
modern methods in the produc- 
tion of the telephone. 

In less than half a century Western 
Electric men have made these methods 
the standard of the world for telephone 
making. 





The silkworm of the animal 
kingdom, the cotton plant 
of the vegetable kingdom, 
and the. lead bar of the 
mineral kingdom—these are 
typical of the nineteen dif- 
ferent raw materials which 
America’s technical genius 
has compounded into the 
telephone. 


western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 






























When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 












With the Manufacturers and J obbers 








Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at the 
Chicago Radio Show. 


A photograph of the Stromberg-Carlson 
exhibit at the Chicago radio show, held in 
the Coliseum from November 17 to 22, is 
reproduced on this page. To the extreme 
left may be seen the No. 602 Stromberg- 
Carlson six-tube, art console receiver and 
on the table in the center foreground is the 
six-tube table type, dual control, totally 
shielded Stromberg-Carlson receiver. 

In attendance at the radio were the fol- 
lowing representatives of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.: 

R. H. Manson, chief engineer; C. W. 
Schafer, manager of its Chicago office; 
N. W. Baldwin, manager of its Toronto 
office; W. T. Eastwood, advertising man- 
ager; C. J. Tresslar, B. H. Merriman, A. 
M. Roberts, J. D. Kratz, P. D. Myers, J. 
R. Thompson, J. A. Taggart, W. J. Pfaen- 
der, sales representatives: and V. Graham, 
radio engineer. 


Plans for Taking Census of Man- 
ufactures Covering Year 1925. 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, is making plans for the next 
biennial census of manufactures, which 
will cover the year 1925, as provided in the 
act of Congress approved March, 1919. 

In deciding upon the items to be covered 
by the census, the bureau has consulted 


with the representatives of various manu- 


facturers’ associations with a view to se- 
curing, as far as practicable and without 
making the schedule too elaborate, infor- 

















Radio Exhibit Presented by the Stromberg-—Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. at the Chicago 
Radio Show, Held at tne Coliseum from November 17 to 22. 


mation which will be of value to the rep- 
resentatives of the several industries con- 
cerned, and at the same time furnish a 
record of the progress of manufactures 
generally throughout the United States. 

The blank forms upon which reports 
should be made will be mailed by the bu- 
reau to all manufacturers about January 
1, and a report will be required from each 
manufacturer whose gross products are 
valued at $5,000 or more for the year 1925. 

It is to be hoped that every manufac- 
turer concerned will r°cords in 
such shape that he can fill out the sched- 
ule within a 


have his 


few days after its receipt, 














View of Exhibit of the Stromberg-—Carlson Teiephone Mfg. Co. at the Recent Convention 


of the Illinois Telephone Association, 


Held in the New Abraham Lincoln 


Hotel, Springfield, November 18 and 19. 
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as the tabulation of each industry will not 
be made by the Bureau of the Census until 
reports are received from all manu factur- 
ers engaged in it. It is, therefore, urged 
that all manufacturers furnish this infor- 
mation to the Bureau of the Census soon 
after January 1 in order that it may have, 
as early as possible in 1926, the statistics 
which will show the condition and record 
of the respective industries for the year 
1925. 
Paragraphs. 

THE OxoniTeE Co., or Passaic, N. J., 
has issued a valuable 16-page booklet on 
“Splices and Tapes for Rubber Insulated 
Wires.” It explains very carefully the im- 
portance of a perfect splice, the important 
properties of tape and tells how to recog- 





nize these pronerties and to make a perfect 
splice. 

THE WEsTERN ELeEctric Co. recently an- 
nounced the appointment of E. P. McGrath 
as sales manager of its Brooklyn supply 
house. Mr. McGrath succeeds W. D. Koch 
who was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Boston sup- 
ply house. 


New York Company Expends 60 
Millions on New Construction. 
The directors of the New York 

phone Co., at a meeting held on Novem)er 

24, authorized the additional expenditure 

of $4,180,365 for new construction in va- 

rious parts of the territory served by the 
company. 


Tele- 


This brings the total of appropriations 
made since the first of the year to ‘0,- 
981,935, of which $53,953,090 was set aide 
for the enlargement of plant facilities im 
the Metropolitan area. 
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Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


cea EE) SS 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
: singles, square singles, two, th ee 
= four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
190 ard and short lengths, in splits. 
mitres and bends. 





not Send today for complete 
itil particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
































HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 








Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- 
ed Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 


rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 


insure long life and ultimate economy. 184s—1925 





HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 
Denver 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


Birmingham 
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a F ederal Telephone Equipment 
The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
J. house Service. 
on FEDERAL TEILEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
ted because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
i COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 
in 
g- Use Federal Telephones when making new installations 
we or replacing old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 
maintenance cost. 
. Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
re Buffalo, New York, U.S. A. 
ch, 
rt- 
p- Creosoted Wood Conduit , 
Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks EX I ve 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Trunking . 
60 and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 
The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company BATTERIES 
Established 1881 , 
le- OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. ¥ WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. The excellence of this country’s tele- 
er phone service is largely due to the ex- 
ire cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
a- of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
he almost universal. 
ns Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
0,- INSULATION IN ONE UNIT IN USE ON FIVE CONTINENTS Philadelphia 
de 
i: TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
. AMALIEGADE COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Sale of Tillamook County Com- 
pany Approved by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce 
on November 24, approved the acquisition 
of the properties of the Tillamook County 
Mutual Telephone Co. by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., finding the pro- 
posed sale of advantage to persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the 
public interest. 

The Tillamook company owns and oper- 
ates a telephone system in a portion of 
Tillamook county, Ore., consisting of an 
exchange at Tillamook and a service line 
extending southward to Beaver, about 12 
miles. It serves a total of 576 subscriber 
stations. The Pacific company also main- 
exchange at Tillamook which 
serves 601 subscriber stations, of which 121 
are duplicated by the Tillamook company. 

By a contract made June 13, 1925, the 
Pacific company agrees to purchase all of 
the physical properties of the Tillamook 
company for $20,000 cash. An appraisal 
made by the chief engineer of the Pacific 
company. finds the reproduction cost new 
of the properties, less depreciation, to be 
$29,791. In 1924 operating revenues and 
expenses of the Tillamook company were 
$11,706.85 and $10,952.13, respectively. 

Upon the proposed acquisition becoming 
effective the Pacific company will retire 
from service practically all of the proper- 
ties of the Tillamook’ company. Present 
rates charged city subscribers by the Tilla- 
mook company will be continued for three 
months after the purchase becoming effect- 
ive and those charged country subscribers 
will be continued for one year, at which 
times it is expected that the service will 
be placed on the same grade as that now 


Commission, 


tains an 


furnished by the Pacific company and the. 


latter’s rates will then apply, no increase 
in which is contemplated on account of the 
proposed acquisition. 

The city council of Tillamook has 
adopted a resolution requesting the ap- 
proval of the application. At the hearing 
a petition signed by approximately 175 tele- 
phone users in the interested territory was 
introduced in evidence, all favoring the 
proposed acquisition. 


Developments in the Indiana Bell 
_ Telephone Rate Case. 

Questions propounded at the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co.’s rate hearing, on No- 
vember 23, by Samuel R. Artman, presid- 
ing member of the public service commis- 
sion, to Thomas R. Keyes, vice-president 
and general auditor of the company, are 
reported to have brought forth the admis- 


sion that as a matter of practical analysis 
the alleged financial “starvation” which 
the Indiana Bell and its predecessor, the 
Central Union Telephone Co., both Ameri-, 
Telephone & Telephone Co. subsi- 
diaries, have experienced was under rates 
which these companies either voluntarily 
established or accepted. 


can 


Commissioner Artman brought out in his 
questioning of Mr. Keyes that when the 
Indiana Bell took over the Central Union, 
the A. T. & T. Co. increased its holding 
from 90.9 per cent to 99.99 per cent in the 
Indiana company. Mr. Keyes said -there 
liad been 29 non-payments of dividends, 
and that 17 of those were before utility 
regulation began in Indiana. 

Under questioning by the commissioner, 
Mr. Keyes testified that prior to the crea- 
tion of the public service commission, the 
rates for the Central Union were fixed lo- 
cally either by ordinance agreed to by the 
company, or by the company itself where 
the ordinance was silent as to rates. 

Mr. Artman pointed out that the com- 
pany then had acute competition and that 
it established an exchange in Lebanon in 
1904, where an Independent company had 
been operating successfully ten years. The 
ordinance there, Mr. Artman showed, con- 
tained no rate schedule, and the Central 
Union promulgated a schedule of rates 
which was substantially lower than those 
charged by the Independent. 


In answer to questions, Mr. Keyes said 
he did not know that some telephones were 
established by the Central Union free; that 
some persons received service free for 
some time, and that he did not know how 
much it cost the Central Union to get the 
Lebanon franchise. 


After an all-day cross-examination of B. 
G. Halstead, appraisal engineer of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co., on the intangible 
elements in his $45,860,000 “fair value” fig- 
ure and the way in which he arrived at 
unit material and installation costs for his 
physical property computations, on Novem- 
ber 24, the case was adjourned until De- 
cember 1. 


Company Trying Out Method of 

Reducing Inductive Interference. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is making application to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for authority to 
try out a new method of dealing with rural 
line service where the number of transmis- 
sion lines has grown so large as_ to 
cause a great deal of inductive interference 
with the service. 

The experiment is to be made on the 
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lines out of Edgar. The cost of entirely 
changing the grounded lines system to 
metallic is so great that service cannot be 
maintained at the old rates. The company 
is planning to make metallic all parts of 
the rural lines running into the Edgar ex- 
change that parallel the transmission lines, 
and to use repeating coils on the other 
portions. 


Northwestern Bell Makes Service 
Concessions in Nebraska County. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has made application to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for authority to make 
certain concessions in the way of added 
exchange service to subscribers in Howard 
county who take farm service either direct 
or through farm-line companies. This is 
the county where the question of county 
ownership was recently fought out, and 
where the proposition was turned down 
largely by the aid of the rural districts, the 
adverse vote there turning the scale against 
a public ownership plan. 

The company asks that at the exchanges 
at Boelus, Cushing, Dannebrog, Elba, Far- 
well, Grand Island, St. Paul and St. 
Libory, it be permitted to furnish added 
exchange service, in some instances three 
and in other instances four more ex- 
changes, for the rate now being charged 
for rural service. This is $2.25 net at all 
exchanges save Grand Island, where the 
charge is $2.50. At the present time, in 
order to get added exchange service the 
subscriber must pay 25 cents a month addi- 
tional. He now gets two exchanges. 


The same concession is made to the 
farmers getting service through the switch- 
ing of lines. These will be permitted, by 
lines, to choose which of the seven ex- 
changes in the area they desire, up to three 
and four added exchanges. For this extra 
service at the present time the company 
charges $1 a year. In effect the application 
is for a reduction of rates, although not in 
specific terms. 

One of the objections made to the recent 
change in service in this territory—and 
which was made much of in the county 
ownership fight—was that the restriction 
in service left a number of twilight zones, 
districts in which it was impossible for 4 
man to talk to his neighbor without paying 
toll because he was on a different ex- 
change. 

When the exchanges were first built by 
local companies, trade territory lines were 
considered in the planning so that eac ¢x- 
change area corresponded. This meant iree 
service to a number of exchanges in addi- 
tion to the one directly serving subscr' ers, 
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“INDIANA” 
Double Galvanized Telephone 


Non-Peeling 
Non-Cracking 


At last the Telephone and Electrical In- 
dustry is assured longer life and lower 
maintenance on galvanized wire con- 
struction through our mew and improved 
patented Galvanizing Process, which 
insures a wire with Non-Peeling and 
Non-Cracking Zinc Coating. Now in 
full commercial production. Carried in 
stock by Representative Supply Jobbers. 
Illustration at right shows what hap- 
pens to old process galvanizing, while 


illustration at left shows assured re- 
sults of Crapo process—(patented). 


Galvanized Steel Strand 


Standard or Commercial, Siemens-Martin, High Strength 
and extra High Strength Grades HERE are two reasons for 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. trade- marking Long- Bell 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles: 


First, “Long- Bell” is evidence of 


ne ee ee eae ae oe ote whe ae oe a our confidence in a good product—a 


readily-recognized mark of quality. 


A V aluable Book Second, the letter, indicating plant 


where pole was creosoted, and figures, 
indicating year of treatment, aid users 


for a Sm all Pri ce of Long-Bell Poles in keeping accurate 


service and maintenance records. 











A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. Long- Bell Poles are treated full 
length with creosote under pressure. 


THE INSPECTOR and They _ decay and fire. 
THE TROUBLEMAN Write for facts on the strength, 


durability and economy of Long- 
by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles. 





7 ) -_ Ionc-Rex m 
embodies an extensive explanation in The Lumber Company 


plain English of magneto exchanges, 1126 R. A. Long Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 


to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various n e i 5 | , 
points. The man in the = es 
will find this book especiallv valuable. C t y 
With Paper Cover, 40c. r € Oso e 
: With Cloth Cover, $1.00 Ye low Pi 1e 
. Telephony Publishing Corp. PQ I ; E te 


* 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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and the cutting down of the added ex- 
change service caused considerable friction. 
The company asked to have the new rates 
apply as of December 1. 


Approves Rate Increase by Deer 
Creek (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
The Deer Creek Telephone Co., «serving 

70 towns, 185 rural stations and perform- 

ing switching service for 13 rural stations 

from its exchange at Deer Creek, was au- 
thorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission, on November 30, 


to increase its net monthly rates as 
follows: 
Old New 
Individual line business...... $1.75 $3.00 
Extension stations, business... .75 .75 
Individual line residence...... 1.50 2.00* 
Two-party line residence...... 1.25 1.50* 
Rural multi-party (metallic)... 1.25 2.00* 
Rural multi-party (grounded) 1.25 1.75* 
Rural multi-party (switching 
ED nite din.nctude mena ou 25 ~=.50 


*Additional charge of 25 cents per month 
for desk set. 


The commission’s opinion in this pro- 
ceeding follows in part; 

“The applicant submitted statements of 
its operation for 1922-1923-1924, three 
months of 1925 and eight months’of 1925. 

The petitioner contends that it will be 
necessary to increase the operators’ salaries 
to comply with the minimum wage law and 
to increase the manager’s salary. This will 
require an additional annual expenditure of 
approximately $650. This additional ex- 
penditure together with other minor addi- 
tional expenditures will increase the operat- 
ing expense about $750. 

Upon review of all the facts, the com- 
mission finds that the operating expense of 
the Deer Creek Telephone Co. has been 
reasonable; that during the past four years 
the company has failed to earn sufficient 
revenue, to provide for the necessary op- 
erating expense, depreciation and interest 
on loans; that no dividends have been paid 
to the stockholders during the past four 
years and that the present schedule of 
rates is unfair and unreasonable, and that 
the rates petitioned for are fair and reason- 
able and will not yield more than sufficient 
revenue to provide for the necessary operat- 
ing expense, depreciation and a fair return 
upon a fair value of the property.” 


Sale of Large Farmer-Owned 
Company in Nebraska Approved. 


The purchase by the Madison Telephone 
Co. of the outstanding stock of the Mad- 
ison County Farmers’ Telephone Co. has 
been approved-by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, along with the consoli- 
dation of the physical properties under one 
management with the purpose of furnish- 
ing a unified service. This marks the dis- 
appearance of one of the largest farmer- 


owned companies in the state. It is taken 


over by a group of business men who now 
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own $87,000 worth of telephone property 
serving a well-settled community. 

The plant of the Farmers’ company cost 
over $30,000, but has not been maintained. 
Its condition is found to be 58 per cent. 
Faced with an extensive rebuilding cam- 
paign, the company voted to sell out. A 
considerable amount of reconstruction work 
will have to be done in order to furnish 
adequate service. At least $5,000 will be 
spent in rehabilitation work at once. 

The property of the company purchased 
lies partly in the city of Madison and part- 
ly in the country to the west. Under an 
agreement entered into several years ago 
the territory was divided between the two 
companies, the Madison company supplying 
all east of the Union Pacific tracks. In 
1915 an arrangement was made whereby 
the Farmers company abandoned its 
switchboard and its lines were carried to 
the other board. Since that time the serv- 
ice has been unified and the entire switch- 
ing done by the town company. What little 
duplication of property existed has been 
eliminated by the joint-switching arrange- 
ment, so that the consolidation carries no 
duplicates. The rates are the same for both 
companies, so that no change is necessary. 

The Farmers’ company gave free service 
with the St. Bernard and Battle Creek 
companies, and the former objected mildly 
to being cut off, while Battle Creek made 
no protest. The commission finds that St. 
3ernard is in another county, and no good 
reason exists for an interchange of service, 
even if some of its farm lines are in Mad- 
ison county. The order, therefore, directs 
the consolidated company to use the con- 
necting trunk lines on a toll message basis. 

The commission finds that the consolida- 
tion will result in better service, because of 
one management instead of two, and there 
being no opposition and the public interest 
being served, the approval is granted. 

A stock application was acted upon at 
the same time. The company was given 
authority to issue $3,130 of common stock 
with which it may replenish its depreciation 
reserve or surplus for additions and better- 
ments, or use it stock dividend. 
Approval was given of the issuance of 
$20,000 preferred stock. Of this amount, 
$12,250 will be paid for the property taken 
over from the Farmers’ company, the de- 
preciated value of which is in excess of 
$17,000. 

Of the proceeds, $5,000 will be used in 
the reconstruction of the acquired property 
and the remainder covers additions and 
betterments made in the last two years. 
The odd amount of common stock is ap- 
proved so that the outstanding issue will 
be an even $50,000. 

This includes the property recently ac- 
quired when the exchange at Tilden was 
bought. The commission had made valua- 
tions of these two properties in recent 
years, and the total original cost was 
$65,400 and the depreciated value $48,000. 
This does not take into account working 


for a 
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capital or appreciation from increased price 
levels. The commission finds ample prop- 
erty behind the stock to be issued. 


City Begins Its Opposition in New 
York Rate Case. 

The case of the New York Telephone 
Co. in support of its application for an in- 
crease in rates sufficient to return 7 per 
cent on the company’s investment in tele- 
New York City, was 
closed November 23 before the public sery- 


phone property in 


ice commission, and the city began its op- 
position. The first witness for the city 
was Cyrus G. Hill of the engineering firm 
of J. G. Wray & Co. of Chicago. 

The city is represented at the hearings 
by Milo R. Maltbie, an expert on public 
utilities, Baldwin M. Fertig and Joseph P. 
Morrisey, assistants to the corporation 
The city alleges that the com- 
pany has charged costs against the tele- 
phone business in that city which should be 
charged against the system elsewhere in the 
state, and that it is on this basis of valua- 
tion and costs that the 
manded. 


counsel. 


increase is de- 


Figures presented by the company indi- 
cate, according to the city representatives, 
an excess of $6,974,037 in these valuations 
and costs over what should 
against the city service. 

The figures of the company show that 
its fixed capital in that city in 1923 was 
$203,985,341 and that of this amount $167,- 
632,371 was charged against exchange or 
local service, and $36,352,964 was charged 
The total 


service were 


be charged 


against toll, out of town service. 


expenses of the exchange 


given as $57,62 
$11,431,585. 
Testifying investigation 
made in behalf of the city, Mr. Hill said 
the company wanted a return on the ex- 


4,007 and the toll service as 


concerning an 


change service on an investment of $203,- 
093,052, while his figures indicated that the 
return should not be on an investment ex- 
ceeding $196,119,015. The witness submit- 
ted other figures tending to show that the 
company had exceeded rightful values in 
several other instances. Speaking of the 
methods used in dividing values, he said it 
was necessary not only to apportion the 


amount of capital assigned to each kind of 


service, but also to segregate the expense 
applicable to each service. 

Mr. Fertig said the telephone had not 
submitted figures showing a fair valuation 
of its property, and Frankland Briggs 
counsel for the company, retorted by say- 
ing that the figures disclosed the actual 
condition of the property at the time the 
appraisal was made, and that this was the 
only burden placed upon the company. Mr. 
Fertig complained that the depreci.iion 
figures were tco high. 

Upon the continuation of the he.-ing 
the following day, Messrs. Fertig and 
Maltbie contested the company’s real 
estate figures. Henry Brady, a real « tate 
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expert, called by Mr. Fertig, placed a 
value of $9,133,120 on the land owned by 
the company in the city, which was $2,- 
359,880 less than the value claimed by the 
company. The main differences in values 
was in estimates relating to the Sherman 
avenue, the Cortlandt and Dey streets and 
the Vesey-Washington street properties. 

On November 25, at the request of 
Frankland Briggs, representing the New 
York Telephone Co., the hearing was ad- 
journed indefinitely to allow the company 
to prepare schedules of depreciation. The 
hearing is expected to be reopened in a 
month. 

Oklahom2 Supreme Court Upholds 
Hotel in Division of Charges. 

The Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., emerged victorious November 24 in 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court in the dis- 
pute with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. over the division of fees for telephone 
calls made by guests of the hotel. The 
decision reversed a judgment of Oklahoma 
county district court. 

The hotel had a contract with the tele- 
phone company providing that a charge of 
5 cents be made for each local call from 
Half of this fee was to 
In January, 1920, 
the hotel increased the local call charge to 
10 cents and for seven months the hotel 
auditor remitted half of this amount to the 
telephone company. 

The hotel then sought a rebate of all 
money turned in to the telephone company 
on the basis of the former divisions of 2% 
When the telephone company re- 
fused to make the rebate, amounting to 
$1,149.57, the hotel refunded itself out of 
The tele- 
phone company brought suit to recover this 
amount and $2,075.82, the difference be- 
tween the 2% cents and the 5 cents division 
for the remainder of the time the 10-cent 
charge was in effect. 


the hotel rooms. 
be returned to the hotel. 


cents. 


the long distance toll receipts. 


Testimony Presented in Vermont 
Telephone Rate Case. 

Frederick L. Rhodes, outside plant de- 
velopment engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., testified at consid- 
erable length as to the services rendered by 
the American company to the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. under the 414 
per cent license contract before the Ver- 
mont Public Service Commission at the 
hearing, on November 24, on the company’s 
application to increase rates in that state. 
‘he following day F. E. Moore, general 
litor of the New England company, pre- 
ted an exhibit showing that the com- 
paiy spent on gross additions to its Ver- 
mont plant in 1924 the sum of $596,770.17. 

)f this, $185,522.70 was charged against 


au 
se) 


oD = 


Ss 


th depreciation account to balance old 
ple it taken out of service, but the bal- 
an.e, $411,147.47, represents net additions 
to ‘he Vermont plant, Mr. Moore declared. 


H+ said the book cost of the Vermont tele- 
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ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


HIRTY years have definitely proved 
the superiority of fibre conduit for 
protecting telephone cables. 

Intimate association with eminent 
engineers over this period has given 
Orangeburg an insight into telephone 
problems which enables the closest 
co-operation. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Sole Selling Agent for 
The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N.Y. 


tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY, 
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phone property on January 1, 1924, was 
$4,819,789.27, and on January 1, 1925, was 
$5,231,036.74, a net gain of $411,247.47. 
The general auditor presented tables 
showing that the company’s actual earn- 
ings in Vermont were as follows: 1920, 3.9 
per cent against 5.9 per cent for the whole 
company; 1921, 3.1 per cent against 5.5 
per cent; 1923, 3.6 per cent against 3.5 per 
cent; 1924, 3 per cent against 3.7 per cent. 


Pole Held Not Proximate Cause of 
Automobile Accident. 

The South Dakota Supreme Court, in a 
decision handed down November 9 in the 
case of Peirce vs. Peoples Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., et al., held that a telephone 
pole maintained on a city street was not the 
proximate or concurring cause of an acci- 
dent where an automobile driver in swerv- 
ing to avoid it struck the plaintiff. 

A city had declared a telephone pole a 
nuisance and had repeatedly demanded its 
removal from the street. The telephone 
company obtained an injunction restraining 
the city authorities from removing it upon 
filing a bond for $10,000, which was fur- 
nished by a surety company. An automo- 
bile driver’s machine swerved toward the 
pole and in attempting to avoid striking it, 
he drove upon the sidewalk and ran into 
plaintiff, who sued the driver, the telephone 
company and the surety company, alleging 
that “but for” the telephone pole the driver 
would have continued his course over the 
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place occupied by the pole without striking 
her and that if the surety company had not 
furnished the bond the pole would have 
been removed. 


The action of the lower court in over- 
ruling the telephone company’s demurrer 
to. the complaint was reversed and _ its 
action in sustaining the demurrer of the 
surety company was affirmed. Plaintiff 
then filed an amended complaint to which 
both defendants again separately demurred 
on the ground that the complaint did not 
state a cause of action against them. Both 
demurrers were sustained by the lower 
court and plaintiff appealed. 


The high court said in its ruling and 
opinion: “It is not claimed that the com- 
panies in any manner caused or contributed 
to Havens’ negligence. Their negligence, 
if any, consists in maintaining the pole. 
Therefore this question is presented: Was 
the negligence of the. telephone company 
in maintaining the pole the proximate cause 
of the injury? 


“Plaintiff was injured by a carelessly’ 


driven automobile. She was not thrown 
against the pole, the car did not strike the 
pole, the pole did not deflect the car and 
throw it against her. It caused no injury 
by physical contact with anyone. It may 
have been a nuisance and wrongfully main- 
tained, yet all that can be charged to the 
pole in this action is, that it stood as a 
formidable obstruction in the path of 
Havens. 

















Do You Need 
Financial Advice? 


Telephone companies desiring to secure 
capital for extensions, refunding or other 
purposes, are invited to correspond with us. 


Our special experience in serving telephone 
companies enables us to suggest definite pro- 
grams of financing or reorganization, and 
makes our advice valuable. 


Conferences with interested officials will 
be gladly arranged upon request. 


BOND DEPARTMENT | 


Chicago Trust Company 


Clark and Monroe Streets 
CHICAGO 
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“Had it not been there,” the complaint 
says, “Havens would not have turned a-ide 
but would have passed over the place occu- 
pied by the pole. If it had not been thlicre 
this could have been done, if such space 
were not otherwise occupied, but being there 
that portion of the street was not open to 
traffic. Havens’ right to the use of the 
street was restricted to the facilities for 
travel which it afforded. 

Havens’ driving on the sidewalk was the 
direct cause of the accident. If he had 
not been at fault or negligent in doing so, 
it might be said that the pole caused him 
to act as he did and was therefore the 
remote cause of the accident. On the other 
hand, if Havens was negligent (and the 
complaint says he was), it cannot be said 
that the pole was even the remote cause, 
for it didn‘t cause his negligence, if it did 
cause him to dodge onto the sidewalk. 

It seems clear that the careless driving 

. caused the accident. ... The allega- 
tion of the complaint that the accident 
would not have happened if the pole had 
not’ been there, as in that case Havens 
would have passed over the spot occupied 
by the pole, presupposes that the space 
would not have been otherwise occupied. 
If the pole could have been maintained to 
exclude others and removed to permit 
Havens to pass this would be true, but 
without the pole to keep others away it is 
only a conjecture as to what the condition 
would have been.” 
Chesapeake & Potomac’s Virginia 

Rate Case Up for Hearing. 

Hearing was opened before the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission, on Novem- 
ber 24, on the application of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for a 
state-wide increase in telephone rates. The 
new rate schedules were filed with the 
commission June. 30 but have been sus- 
pended pending investigation as to their 
reasonableness. 

Briefs were filed with the commission 
by each of the 13 communities opposing 
the proposed rates and nearly all of them 
were represented by counsel at the hearing. 

Dozier A. DeVane, general counsel for 
the Chesapeake & Potomac company, in 
his opening statement before the commis- 
sion, endeavored to show the effect of the 
changing value of the dollar in the past 10 
years or so upon the company’s financial 
situation. 

He drew attention to the fact that the 
only important increase in rates which the 
company has made since 1914 was in 1920 
This increase, he asserted, was not even 
then adequate, as the commission at 
the time recognized, and it is still less ade- 
quate today. That increase in rates has 





yielded the company an average return of 
only 5.5 per cent upon the book cost o! its 
property which, he asserted, is materially 


less than the actual value. 
The witness testified that the comp: "y's 
investment in Virginia at the close of ‘914 
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amounted to $7,500,000. In the succeeding 
10 years the company added $11,000,000 to 


this investment, until the present time it is wm 
over $19,000,000. eF 
‘ee 
pee 
+ 


In 1914 the company’s investment repre- 
sented an average investment of $127; in 
1924, an average of $174. By 1930 he de- 
clared the per station investment will be 
in excess of $200. 

During the next five years, Mr. DeVane 
stated that the company expects to add at 
least $7,500,000 to its investment in order to 
meet the demands for service. This ex- 

| 





penditure, he said, can be justified, only on 

condition that the rates of the company | 

vield it a fair return on its investment. 
During the second day of the hearing C. 








A. Robinson, chief engineer of the com- 
pany, explained some of the exhibits filed 
and the methods used by the company in 
arriving at its reproduction cost figures. 
Virginia Mutual Company Asks 
, Right to Increase Rates. 
| The Merchants’ & Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., of Ashland, Va., which supplies te!e- 
| phone service to about 70 subscribers, has 
filed with the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission, through C. W. Saunders, of Ash- 
land, president, a petition for increased 
rates. 
, The company is a mutual corporation, 
; not operated for profit, and all concerned 
: have agreed to the increase, the petition 
sets forth. Operating expenses have risen 
and the concern recently spent $1,500 for 
a rehabilitation of the entire system, it is 
stated. 
: It is the desire of the 70 subscribers to 
; raise the rate on home or residence tele- 
c phone from $6 to $6.75 per quarter, and 
. that on store or business telephones from 
: $7.25 to $8.75. 
e 
‘ Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
n INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
y WasuHincton, D. C. 
n November 24: Acquisition by the Pacific 
, Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the prop- 
, erties of the Tillamook County Mutual 
e Telephone Co. of Tillamook, Ore., found 
n to be of advantage to the persons to whom 
" service is to be rendered and in the public 
m interest and certificate of approval issued. 
No. 5142. 
0 November 30: The commission approved 
al the purchase by the Bell Telephone Corp. 
ot Butler, Pa., of certain property of the 





- Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania for 


, 
; the sum of $323,292 and the purchase by | Il 
= F the Bell company of certain property of | 


) the Peoples company for the sum of $50,- 


n 000. No. 5126. , 
: on | appy ew Wear wit 
pe _ November 28: Authority to / iz ° 


Associated 
lelephone Co. to purchase and Consoli- 


; dated Utilities Co. to sell, for the sum of | 
o $1,831.90, certain properties used in render- | 


ts in¢ telephone service’ in Virginia City and 
ly : acent territory, and for Consolidated S PPELY Co. 
tilities Co. to abandon its telephone serv- 
's ice in Virginia City on and after January ‘The NATIONAL TELEPHONE U 
4 1, 1926, which territory will thereafter -be | Canadian Manufacturers: N. Slater Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
Served by Associated Telephone Co. 
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BLOW TORCHES 
won’t ‘‘go out’’! 


Let the hardest wind blow,— 
UNIQUE keeps right on function- 
ing. Maybe that’s why so many 
telephone companies refuse to use 
any other Blow Torch. 











Popular among telephone line- 
men because they do. not clog, 
they generate quickly and _ give 
intense heat. 


Booklet just off the press. 
Your copy is ready! 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 N.DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


December 1: Campbell Telephone Co., 
serving 167 subscribers in the territory sur- 
rounding the Campbell exchange of Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Santa Clara 
county, authorized to place a new schedule 
of rates in effect calculated to produce a 
fair return upon the investment. The 
commission found that the present rates 
are producing a return of but 1 per cent 
per annum. 

December 2: Monrovia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to place in effect 
a standard charge of $3 for moving tele- 
phone sets from one location to another, 
or changing type or stvle of set. 

2: San Fernando Telephone 








December 2: 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to place in 
effect the same charge of $3 for change 
of location or type of telephone set. 

December 2: M. C. Langstaff, owner 
and manager of Forest Hill Telephone Ex- 
change, which serves the town of Forest 
Hill and adjacent territory in Placer 
county, applied for authority to establish a 
standard charge of $3 for each change of 
location or change in type or style of equip- 
ment, and also to establish a toll rate of 5 
cents for each local public pay-station call. 

December 2: The Home Telephone Co. 
of Covina applied for permission to re- 
fund its outstanding common stock by de- 
livery of one share of stock of the par 
value of $100, for two shares of the out- 
standing stock. par value $50 each, and also 
to exchange 182 shares of its 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the par 
value of $100 each, for 364 shares of its 
outstanding common stock of the par 
value of $50. 

CANADA. 

November 30: Application filed by 

Corporation Counsel Geary of Toronto for 
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a reduction in the existing rates of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, setting forth that 
the increases granted the company in 1919 
and 1921 were of a temporary nature to 
meet an emergency. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 17: Order approving lease by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
certain space in the telephone square build- 
ing, 309 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago, for one year at $825 per year. 

November 17: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Corn Belt Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and the Baker Telephone System to 
sell all of its property for $90,300 aggre- 
gate face amount of the common capital 
stock of Corn Belt Telephone Co. upon 
conditions described in order; also, au- 
thorizing the Baker Telephone System to 
acquire $90,300 aggregate face amount of 
the common capital stock of the Corn Belt 


‘Telephone Co.; also, granting to the Corn 


3elt Telephone Co. a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to construct, main- 
tain and operate a telephone system. and 
render service in territory now served by 
existing telephone system of the Baker 
Telephone System. 

November 17: Order approved author- 
izing the Corn Belt Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and the LeRoy Telephone Co. to 
sell all of its property of every kind, for 
$70,800 aggregate face amount of the com- 
mon capital stock of Corn Belt Telephone 
Co. on conditions set forth in order; also 
authorizing the LeRoy Telephone Co. to 
acquire $70,800 aggregate face amount of 
the common capital stock of the Corn Belt 
Telephone Co.; also, granting to the Corn 
Belt Telephone Co. a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to construct, main- 
tain and operate a telephone system and 
render service in the territory now served 
by the existing telephone system of the 
LeRoy Telephone Co. 

November 17: Order approved author- 
izing the Corn Belt Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and the Heyworth Telephone Co. 
to sell all of its property of every kind, 
for $37,900 aggregate face amount of the 
common capital stock of the Corn Belt 
Telephone Co. on conditions set forth in 
order: also, authorizing the Heyworth 
Telephone Co. to acquire $37,900 aggregate 
face amount of the common capital stock 
of the Corn Belt Telephone Co.: also, 
granting to the Corn Belt Telephone Co. a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
construct, maintain and operate a telephone 
system and render service in the territory 
now served by the existing telephone 
system of the Heyworth Telephone Co. 

November 17: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Corn Belt Telephone Co. to execute 
and deliver its first mortgage or deed of 
trust, dated August 1, 1925, to the Chicago 
Trust Co. as trustee and issue thereunder 
$100,000 aggregate principal amount of its 
first mortgage 6 per cent serial gold bonds, 
dated August 1, 1925, maturing serially 
$5,000 on August 1 in years 1926 to 1930 
inclusive, etc. as set forth in order, the 
bonds to bear 6 per cent interest per 
annum and to be sold so as to net com- 
pany not less than 85 per cent of their face 
value; also, authorizing the company to 
issue $200,000 aggregate par amount of its 
common capital stock. 

November 17: Order extending until 
June 5, 1926, period of suspension of the 
proposed rates for telephone service in 
Altamont, Effingham county, stated in 
rate schedule II]. C.C. 3 of the Effingham 
County Telephone Co. 

November 17: Order extending until 
May 25, 1926, period of suspension of the 
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proposed rates for telephone service in 
East St. Louis and Tricity, counties of St. 
Clair and Madison, stated in rate schedules 
IPUC 10, 4th revised sheet 1 and 6th re- 
vised sheet 2 and IPUC 11, fifth revised 
sheets 1 and 2 of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 
INDIANA. 

November 28: The Indiana Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. filed application for re- 
vised and increased rates at its Clinton, 
Dana and Hillsdale exchanges. 


MAINE. 

November 30: The commission granted 
substantially the increased rates asked by 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The increased revenue sought by the 
company was $666,000, which would yield 
a net increase in revenue of $516,862 after 
the deduction of taxes and the increased 
license payment to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 30: The commission granted 
the application of the Deer Creek Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
rates at Deer Creek and vicinity. M-1540. 

December 15: Hearing at Hugo on ap- 
plication of the Centerville Rural Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to change its 
schedule of rates for service within village 
of Hugo. 

MissourI. 

November 6: The commission ordered 
the Oakdale Telephone Co. to pay a 
monthly charge of $2 to the Shelbyville 
Telephone Co. ior the service through its 
switchboard and to points beyond Shelby- 
ville. Such charge, however, the cormmis- 
sion ruled, was not for the free service 
given by the Shelbyville company at its 
own exchange, but was in payment for the 
switching of the subscribers of the Oak- 
dale company to points beyond the Shelby- 
ville exchange and for the additional 
charge that should be made on account of 
the Shelbyville company owning practically 
three-fourths of the line between the ex- 
changes, and for the maintenance of such 
line. 

The commission ordered, further, that 
the Oakdale company pay to the Hunne: 
well company $1.25 per month for switch- 
ing service furnished to the subscribers on 
the line connecting the two exchanges, it 
appearing that these five subscribers each 
paid to the Oakdale company 50 cents per 
month. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 30: Complaint filed by J. M. 
Weber, of Tecumseh, against the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleging wrong- 
ful charge for individual service outside of 
city area. 

November 30: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Madison Telephone Co 
for permission to purchase and consolidate 
the property of the Madison County Tele- 
phone Co. and to issue $20,000 preferred 
stock and $3,130 common stock for pur- 
pose of financing purchase and additions 
and betterments; approved, and authority 
for stock issue granted. 

December 1: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to install public 
and semi-public pay stations within the 
Lincoln zone; the commission being of the 
opinion that the requests is reasonable, per- 
mission is granted with the proviso that 
where the company and subscriber cannot 
agree upon relocations of existing stations, 
a conference with the commission shal! be 
had. 


December 2: Application filed by the 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
application tor 


permission to withdraw 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





‘REBUILT’ TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you 0 
te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
quaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
fer the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
£IGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 
ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 
ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Company 


Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 








Stromberg Carlson No. 104 type 4-bar 1600 


ohm Bdg. compacts @.........2...4. $ 6.50 
Stromberg Carlson No. 806 type 4-bar 1000 

or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @...... 8.50 
American Elec. Co.. No. 36 type 5-bar 
1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @......... 7.75 
American Elec. Co., No. 360 type 4-bar 
i600 ohm Bdg. compacts, $7.00; 5-bar 8.00 
Chicago Tel. 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 
compacts, $6.50; 5-bar @............ 7.50 
Garford Pony type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. COMPACtS G...svscccsccsces 8.50 
Monarch -bar 1000 or 1600_ A oe 9 Bdg. 
compacts, $7.00; 4-bar, $7. -bar. 9.00 


Swedish American (Hercules) compacts, 
3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. @ $6.2 
j-bar @ $6.50; S-bar @.........0006. 7.25 
Western Elec. Co., New No 143W Re- 


ceiver shells with caps @ S7c—lots of 

S6, DGe Gh, BORG GE BOO Diascrccevcve 4 35.00 
Western Elec. Co... New Mouthpieces @ 

7 lots of 50, 6%4c ea., lots of 100 @ 6.25 
Stromberg No. 992 type 3-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets @ $10.00; 4- 

Sar @ Bee wee SO DH .c ccc cececncesee 11.00 
Kellogze No. 28 type 3-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. desk sets @: $10.00; 4-bar 

DD POnees DS Bivccccnce catnsccases 12.00 
Dean or Garford Unbreakable type 3-bar 

1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets @ 
$8.75; 4-bar @ $9.25; 5-bar @........ 10.25 
Leich Elec. Co., 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 


Bdg. desk sets a $9.00; 4-bar @ $10.00; 
5-bar recs cncndwawee ens ewncndene 
Kellogg No. 97 type C. B. desk sets com- 
plete with No. 75 Straight line steel 
bell boxes @ 

Kellogg No 39 Unbreakable type e me. 
desk sets complete with No. 75 Straight 
De CE Oe WO vss ceteacdewsenss 7.00 


Write for our new price list just of the press 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 21st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weare not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co 


WANTED 


WANTED — Work for 
tableman. Address 
Springfield, Til. 


Kellogg 97 Desk Stands 


Re-enameled, Re-nickeled, new 











first-class 
H. B. Crandell, 








brown cords, with steel or wood bell 
— main line or harmonic ringer, 


Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 


545 KL Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 

That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 














SWITCHBOARDS 


Kellogg cordless, 
8 station, 2 trunks 
15 station, 3 trunks 


Automatic Elec. Co. cordless 
7 station, 3 trunks 
8 station, 2 trunks 


Kellogg P-B-X boards, low 
key shelf, 10 to 100 lines 


W. E. P-B-X boards, 
20 to 100 lines 


Dean P-B-X boards, 
10 to 100 lines 


10 to 100 lines 
10 to 100 lines 


W. E. magneto 
Kellogg magneto 


Let us save you 50% on the 
above types of boards 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


Spruce and Space Streets 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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WANTED 


Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 


or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Il! 

















Telephone exchange, 500 stations, $26,500, 
terms; 1250 stations, $80,000, terms; 622 
Stations, $75,000, terms; 500 stations, 
$30,000, terms; 450 stations, $26,500, terms; 
others, larger and smaller, a few bargains; 
if you want to buy or sell write us your 
needs, confidential. 


R. B. HUMPHREY @& CO., 
Box 479, Dallas, Texas, 203 Liggett Bldg. 














FOR SALE—Telephone plant in 
Wyoming town of 300. Rates $2.00- 
$2.50 residence, $3.00-$3.50 business; 
$6.00 per year, rural. Good opportunity 





for expansion. Burns Telo. Co., Burns, 
Wyoming. 
FOR SALE—We have on hand a 


hundred new Western Electric 1001-C 
nickel plated linesman Hand Sets at 
$6.50 per set. Two hundred Connecti- 
cut 5-H Hand Sets at $6.50 each, and 
several Western Electric No. 505 ten- 
line cordless Magneto Switchboards, 
new, $55.00 each, F. O. B. New York. 
All American Elec. Maintenance Corp., 
22 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY EXCHANGE 
Well improved 200 acres, 3% miles Sum 
mer Resort, Arkansas, as part payment 
Send full description and price. Ad 
dress Owner, Box 2, Route 3, Rocky 
Ford, Colorado. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As manager. 
wire chief or maintenance man. 12 
years’ experience with common battery 
and magneto exchanges. Good habits 
Reasonable wages accepted. Address 
6434, care of TELEPHONY. 




















POSITION WANTED-—Steady; by a 
magneto maintenance man, with 15 
years’ experience. Would like charge 
of small exchange; have operator in 
family. Best of references. Southern 
location preferred. Address 6435, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


The advertisers on this page 
will render you prompt, cfficient 





service. 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Eapert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I.E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
Menadneck Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








JKOMNSto During recent years 
NN to 








avail yourself of my 
N IN e® services? 
INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Buildin 





Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Pians, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Caa arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. - Kansas City, Mo 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The pe Standard 


Ceftey System and Audit Co., C. P. A 
6e7P. —. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 


ee in ee Rate Surveys, 
naneial Investigations, ee 
eed Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. @. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bidg., Ohieago 








Appraisals Rate Cases 

Audits Accounting 
Charlies W. McKay 

20 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 7848 














TELEPHONY 


metallic farm rate at Edgar exchange and 
for authority to make a rate of $18 a year 
for partial metallic service. 

December 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Frenchman Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to make certain 
changes in toll rates, ordered dismissed 
without prejudice to new application. 

December 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Cozad Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to make an additional 
charge for desk sets, dismissed without 
prejudice to filing of new application. 

December 2: Application filed by the 
Pierce Telephone Co. for permission to 
withdraw all pending applications for re- 
adjustment of rates, and permission asked 
to charge $1.50 a month for party-line 
residence, selective ringing, metallic cir- 
cuit service. 

December 4: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permission 
to extend rural service to added exchanges 
in Howard county. 

December 17: Hearing set for this date 
at Filley of complaint of Burbank and 
others with respect to farm service. 

New York. 

November 25: Hearing in the matter 
of the application of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. continued indefinitely to allow 
the company to prepare schedules of de- 
preciation. It will probably be resumed it: 
about a month. 

OHIo. 

November 17: The commission took up 
its entry on October 27 certifying a tenta- 
tive valuation of the property in the Somer- 
set area where the Perry County Tele- 
phone Co. seeks to purchase the plant of 
the Somerset Telephone Co., it developing 
that it is the purpose of the Perry County 
company to consolidate with Somerset the 
exchange at Glenford. The following ten- 
tative valuation as of October 1, 1924, in 
the expended Somerset area was certified : 
Physical property, reproductive .$144,445.28 


Vol. 89. No. 24. 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Com 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accounta 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., ieee, Ind. 








ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
203 West 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 













THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large Dumber of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 

Bowdle Accountin: System 
Cerro 5 is 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


iu all branches of |! hone ~~ po 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investiga ons, Inspections 
and Reports. 
COLUMBUS - OHIO 








ee ire 52,016.28 
TT Ee $ 92,429.00 
Intangibles and overheads, 7 
| Se eer 6,270.03 
Wa. Sen “x materials and sup- 
eR ccescnceates 4,621.45 
$103,520.48 


As compared to rate base of $78,757.14 
previously certified. 
OKLAHOMA. 

November 30: Permission granted to 
F. D. Johnson, manager, Mounds Tele- 
phone Co., to continue making a differential 
charge of 25 cents per month when desk 
telephone sets are furnished. This per- 
mission is granted under the recent desk 
set order which permitted those not com- 
ing within the terms of the general order 
to receive the benefits of the differential 
charge without necessity of a hearing, pro- 
vided they could satisfy the commission 
that a differential was necessary in order 
to produce a fair earning on the invest- 
ment 

VIRGINIA. 

November 27: The Merchants & Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. of Ashland, Hanover 
county, filed petition asking for authority 
to increase residence and business rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 15: Hearing at Sheboygan 
court house in the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates at Sheboy- 
gan. U-3318. 

December 16: Hearing at Boyceville 
city hall in re- -application of H. W. Bulman 
et al for service from the Boyceville Tele- 
phone Co. U-3307. 


P.sase tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





TAPES 


FRICTION and RUBBER 
Pele Line Hardware and Censtruction Materials 
Cedar Peles, Nerthern and Western 
Victor Dry Batteries 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicage, Lllineis 


















A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


RC A RADIO EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 








CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


——, 








prompt, efficient service 


— 
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